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AFTER the ratification of the 13th Amendment of the 
Constitution, it was, in the opinion of the abolitionists, 
necessary to further amend it, so as to provide against the 
effect of “race, color, and previous condition of servitude,” 
upon the capacity of the negro race to rise to social and 
political equality with the white race in this country. 

* Something was needed, beyond any native virtues or 
powers of the negro, to lift him up to the full enjoyment of 
his liberty. 

It was conceded by the measures that were adopted for 
this purpose that our negroes, trained and educated under 
the southern slave code, were well prepared for citizenship 
and the ballot in this great Republic. 

This movement also ignored that declaration in the Con- 
stitution that this government was ordained “to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity ;” or else 
it was determined that the negro race should become the 
posterity of the white race. 

The 14th and 15th amendments furnish a strong support 
for the contention of the negro race that it was the purpose 
of these amendments to give them higher and more definite 
security for their liberties than was provided for the white 
race. 

If that contention was true in theory, as it is in fact, it 
proves that it was considered necessary to save the negroes 
from the natural decay of their new-born liberties, which 
would result, necessarily, from their natural inability to 
preserve their freedom, and to enjoy its blessings. 

If, as is asserted by some, the purpose of these amendments 
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was to protect the negro race from the active hostility of 
the white race, it is obvious, in either case, that a race 
question was recognized in the very language of those 
amendments. In the first proposition, the race question 
appeared in the admitted inferiority of the negroes, as a race ; 
and, in the other case, it appeared in the admitted aversion 
between the races. 

The stringent prohibition of the action of the States, in 
denying them the power to discriminate against the polit- 
ical privileges of the negroes, confessed the existence of race 
aversion and prejudice, in such degree, that it could only be 
held in check by the organic law of the land. 

It was expected that the citizenship conferred upon the 
negroes by these amendments and the peculiar protection 
guaranteed to their political powers, would carry with it, as 
a necessary incident, an equality of social privileges with the 
white race. 

It was impossible to express this incidental class of privi- 
leges in the body of these amendments, because it would 
have been impossible to define them, or to enjoin their en- 
forcement in the courts, or to compel obedience to their 
commands in the social relations and conduct of the people. 
They were, therefore, left as mere incidents of political power, 
to be worked out through the influence the negro race would 
exert in the government of the country. 

This fruitful cause of strife has invited constant but 
futile effort on the part of the negro race and their political 
masters to force them, by political pressure and by acts of 
Congress, upon the white race as equals and associates in 
their domestic relations. 

At whatever line their leaders may intend to fix the limits of 
this intrusion, the negroes have intended that the invasion 
shall not cease until the races become homogeneous through 
complete admixture. Not that the highest class of white 
people shall consort with the lowest class of negroes, but, that, 
where the conditions of wealth, education, culture, and position 
are equal, discriminations against the negro race shall cease. 

The social and political questions connected with the Afri- 
can race, in the United States, all relate to and depend upon 
the essential differences between the negro and the white 
man, as they have been arranged by the hand of the 
Creator. 
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Amongst these differences, the color of the skin, while it 
distinguishes the races unmistakably, is the least important. 
The mental differences and differing traits, including the fac- 
ulty of governing, forecast, enterprise, and the wide field 
of achievement in the arts and sciences, are accurately 
measured by the contrast of the civilization of the United 
States, with the barbarism of Central Africa. 

If the negroes in the United States were not descended 
from a people who enslaved them and sold them into foreign 
bondage, and who are still engaged in the same traffic; if 
they had been invited to this country to become citizens and 
to contribute what talents and virtues they have to the con- 
duct of our complex system of government,—the race question 
would still be as much a vital and unvoidable issue, political 
and social, as it is under the existing and widely different 
conditions. 

t is the presence of seven or eight millions of negroes in 
this country and the friction caused by their political power 
and their social aspirations, and not the fact that they were 
recently in slavery, that agitates and distresses the people of 
both races. Ifthey were notin the United States, there would 
be perfect peace and harmony amongst the people. 

There is a decided aversion between the white race and the 
Indian,—a race who has never submitted to enslavement. 
The difference in color and in social traits sufficiently 
accounts for this aversion, which exists in spite of our admira- 
tion for them as a brave and independent race. Has it been 
long persistence in a course of injustice and ill usage that has 
caused this aversion, or is it the race aversion that has caused 
the ill usage and retaliations that have filled the fairest valleys 
of our country with massacre and havoc? Whether it was 
the one or the other, it was not slavery, nor the lack of manly 
independence or of fortitude, on the part of the Indians, 
that has engendered the constant collisions between the two 
races. In the history of the Indians we find the most conclu- 
sive proofs that no race, inferior in capacity and intelligence, 
can co-exist with the white race, in the same government, and 
preserve its distinctive traits, or social organization. If the 
two races cannot merge, and sink their individuality, by a 
commingling of blood, the inferior race will be crushed. 

In some respects the North American Indians have a 
remarkable history which entitles them to great respect. 
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They are the only race of people known to history, who have 
never enslaved their own people. 

They might, with a show of reason, despise a man who 
had been a slave, or had descended from a slave parentage ; 
while such a pretension would be filial ingratitude in Britons, 
English, Irish, French, Germans, Russians, Romans, Greeks or 
Chinese, and in all Oriental nations, all of whom have en- 
slaved and made merchandise of their own kindred, as well 
as of all strangers who have come within their power. In 
the introduction to the work of Mr. Cobb, on Slavery, that 
great lawyer and statesman says :— 

“A detailed and minute inquiry into the history of slavery 
would force us to trace the history of every nation of the 

earth ; for the most enlightened have, at some period within 

their existence, adopted it as a system; and no organized 
government has been so barbarous as not to introduce it 
amongst its customs. It has been more universal than mar- 
riage, and more permanent than liberty.” 

The perishing of the Indian races in North America and 
the West India Islands, has been the result of their stubborn 
resistance to the dominance of races of superior knowledge 
and power. If they had yielded, as the neyro has always 
done, to the vis major, they would have increased in numbers 
and in useful knowledge ; and they would have taken the places 
that the white people “have accorded to the negroes, in citizen- 
ship, with greatly superior endowment of intellect, and of every 
great virtue. But the Indians, while they eagerly acquired 
the ownership of negro slaves, refused the bondage of slavery 
for their race, and he ave perished, rather than submit to such 
humiliation. Our history is full of records to prove this 
fact, and, in one of the Spanish American Islands, then 
known as Hispanolia (Santo Domingo,) it is stated by 
eminent historians, that a population of 3,000,000 Indians 
shrunk to 1200 souls in the reign of Charles V. of Spain. 
This extermination was the result of the efforts of the white 
race to enslave them. 

In Irving’s “ Columbus,” it is stated that whole villages of 
Indians committed suicide to escape the bondage of slavery 
and invited other Indians to join them in that dreadful 
work, 

As aslave, the Indian has always perished, while, in all 
other races, except the negroes, the slave has, at last, 
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worked out his own deliverance. The African slaves have 
not yet made such an effort, either here or in Africa. Their 
emancipation has always resulted from the benevolence of 
white people. They still assist in the slave trade with Asia, 
despite the earnest endeavors of great nations to prevent 
that traffic. 

Slavery continues in Africa without modification, or abate- 
ment. Slavery has always been the common law of the 
negro race in Africa, and its abolishment there as a domestic 
institution is a very remote expectation. 

In the experience of all the great nations, slavery has been 
a rudimentary condition — the first exercise of political 
government, after the family government, and no nation or 
race is to be despaired of because its government was first 
rooted in slavery. The organization of the Congo Free State 
has secured to the negro race the free and unobstructed 
opportunity, with the aid of all the great powers, to prove, 
if they can do so, that they are capable of breaking the chains 
of slavery riveted on their limbs, by their own kindred, under 
a slave code ordained by their own free will. 

All the other nations have, with good cause, regarded the 
negroes as an inferior race, aside from all the physical dis- 
tinctions by which they are separated from all other races of 
men. It was this estimate of their condition that led the 
great powers of Europe to enter into the Berlin Conference, 
which fixed the boundaries of the Congo Free State, —a 
vast and beautiful country abounding in natural resources, — 
and secure to the negro race immunity from foreign invasion, 
that they might become a civilized people. The negro race, 
in their native land, have never made a voluntary and con- 
certed effort to rise above the plane of slavery; they have 
not contributed a thought, or a labor, except by compulsion, 
to aid the progress of civilization. Nothing has emanated 
from the negroes of Africa, in art, science, or enterprise that 
has been of the least service tomankind. Their own history, 
at home, demonstrates their inferiority when compared with 
that of other peoples. 

They have been, for ages, the possessors of a fertile country, 
where they have bred in myriads, and no foreign power has 
attempted to subjugate them. The result of their contribu- 
tions to the wealth of the world is limited to slaves, and the 
natural productions of the forests. They have no agricul- 
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tural implement, except a rude, iron hoe ; no ships for the seas 
and no beasts of burden. ‘Their social development has 
never risen so high as to repress human sacrifices and canni- 
balism; while their religion is a witchcraft that is attended 
with every brutal crime. 

The inferiority of the negro race, as compared with the 
white race, is so essentially true, and so obvious, that, to 
assume it in argument, cannot be justly attributed to preju- 
dice. If itis prejuctice, it is rare prejudice, which affects 
‘nearly all of the white race, and proves the existence of a 
deep-seated race aversion. ‘This aversion is not a result of 
slavery. If it were, we could not take pride in the race of 
English and Saxon masters and slaves from whom we are 
descended. Whether the law that created this aversion is 
natural, or contrary to nature; whether it is of human or 
divine origin ; whether itis wicked, or good,—it equally affects 
and controls both races in all their relations, and it is immut- 
able, — grounded in convictions and sentiments that neither 
race can yield. 

The negro race has but a slight hold on other races through 
the marriage relation. 

Marriages have seldom occurred between Chinese, or Ma- 
lays, or Indians, and the negro race; and, by the universal 
decree of the white race, such marriages are prohibited. No 
expression of race aversion could be more distinct than this. 

This race aversion has been greatly increased in this coun- 
try by the abolition of slavery. The trust and confidence 
felt by the slaves towards their former masters has been 
largely supplanted by a feeling of resentment, which politi- 
cians are rapidly converting into hatred and revenge. This 
condition would not have been so pronounced, if the negro 
race had not been forced, unprepared and disqualified, into 
the exercise of the full rights and powers incident to citizen- 
ship. That unwise and unnecessary decree has caused the 
aversion between the races to infuse its virus into the social 
and political affairs of the country, where it will be, forever, 
a rankling poison. It has intensified into a race conflict all 
political questions, in localities where there are large negro 
populations. It is discussed and voted upon everywhere, 
from the national capital to the ballot box ; exciting the most 
acrimonious debate and extreme measures of legislation. 
Politicians deny, in vain, that it is an open question, and 
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demand the execution, to the letter, of the provisions of the 
constitutional amendments ; while the people, in all parts of 
the country, continue its discussion and refuse to lend the 
support of public opinion to the enforcement of the organic 
law. 

The race conflict in the United States is, essentially, a 
social controversy, aggravated by its union with the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Race conflicts have attended the entire history of English- 
speaking people. Having, as they believe, a mission and 
leadership in the civilization of barbarous people and in all 
the progress of mankind, they have not permitted the 
inferior races to check their movements. 

Our North American history is filled with illustrations of 
this unrelenting progress. By the destruction of the im- 
placable Indian, we have possessed ourselves of his inheri- 
tance,— the fairest and richest in the world. He would not 
be a slave, and we drove him out and filled his place with 
negroes found in bondage in their native land, and imported 
as slaves. The patient, thrifty Chinaman was found to be 
depraved. He was invited to come here under guarantees of 
full protection. When he became the successful rival of our 
laboring classes and encumbered our industries with a compe- 
tition that starved the people who refused to admit him to 
their family circles as an equal, we summarily decreed his 
banishment. 

It was alleged by great statesmen who were endeavoring to 
account for the evil of the presence of the negro in our 
country that there was “an irrepressible conflict between 
free labor and slave labor.” They demanded the abolition 
of slavery as the only remedy. This illogical conclusion 
was based on a thorough misconception of the truth, and the 
remedy was as mistaken as the supposed conflict of slave and 
free labor. 

The alleged competition did not exist in any branch of 
human industry, except in servile and menial labor which the 
negro was alone fitted to perform and still monopolizes. 
The great body of negro slaves grew cotton and sugar in 
the South, while the producers of grain, provisions, wool, 
hemp, flax, and hay, occupied other latitudes. The South 
furnished them their nearest and best market for their sup- 
plies of food, draught animals, and machinery, and they were, 
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in the aggregate, as much benefited by the labor of the 
negro slaves as their owners were. 

Instead of there having been competition between slave 
and free labor, the two systems, separated by isothermal and 
commercial lines, but adjoining each other, were mutual con- 
tributors to the prosperity of the labors of both, and of the 
country at large. It was not labor competition, but political 
and sectional rivalry in the struggle for power, and deep 
seated race aversion, that caused the alleged * irreconcilable 
conflict.” 

In the adjoining fields, in the South, where white men 
and negro slaves grew cotton, there was no conflict, compe- 
tition, or rivalry, the reason being that there was never an 
overproduction of cotton. There was never a moment when 
cotton was not ready sale, for cash. ‘The production, how- 
ever great, was always in demand. The slave laws held the 
negro to his daily work; made him temperate; enforced 
subordination ; repressed crime and misdemeanor; and made 
him a safe and harmless neighbor. ‘There was no cause for 
social or political rivalry with the white people, who labored, 
or with any other class, and, while the slave did not aspire to 
such an attitude, the white man did not condescend to it. 
While the slaves were under the strict dominion of their 
masters, no class of people were better secured against inter- 
ference, by other persons, with their rights, of any kind. 
The result was that there was neither rivalry nor friction 
between the laboring classes in the South. 

There was instinctive race aversion between them, which 
nothing could prevent, or modify, except the inferior posi- 
tion of the negro, which neutralized all personal jealousies. 
This inferiority and dependence excited, in all classes of 
white people, that sort of Christian benevolence that compas- 
sionates, always, the poorest and least attractive of the 
human family. The Christian training of the negro race in 
the South is the undesirable proof of this state of sentiment 
towards them. 

When this race aversion was excited by the apprehensions 
of the non-slaveholders, of the possibility of the future social 
equality, or union of the races, under political pressure, it 
flamed up into angry abhorrence, and has become a settled 
antagonism, as these apprehensions have been realized. It 
was this apprehension, and not any coercion, or other fear of 
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consequences that, above all other considerations, incited, 
armed, fed with the bread earned by the toil of women in the 
fields, clothed with their skill, and sent to the Southern 
armies, the sturdiest and most resolute of that wonderful 
body of citizen soldiery. Knowing all that this political 
movement meant and fully comprehending its results, these 
men felt that any sacrifice they could make, to prevent race 
equality in the South, could not outweigh their duty to their 
families, their race, and their country. 

This race question has been a foot-ball for politicians, and 
a stumbling block for statesmen, since we began to organ- 
ize into a federal union. In the beginning, the repression of 
the slave trade was obstinately resisted by northern and 
southern States interested in the profits, and a compromise, 
written into the constitution, was the necessary result. Another 
compromise was made in relation to the rendition of fugitive 
slaves. Another and more important compromise secured the 
enumeration of three fifths of the slave population in the basis 
of representation in Congress and in the electoral colleges. 
Slavery and politics were thus linked in perpetual associa- 
tion and made the cause of perpetual strife. 

Our fathers had more faith in our dutiful obedience to the 
constitution than we deserved, when they planted this 
temptation in the body of that instrument. There was 
inequality in that basis of representation ; founded on a prin- 
ciple that warred against the theory of our government. It 
was not too much for the people of the free States to say that 
the property of the slave States should not, in justice, furnish 
in part, a basis of representation, while their own property 
was denied that influence. Still, the South entered the Union 
upon that agreement, and it was not too much for them to say, 
that the sworn compact should be observed. 

In this condition of the subject, political controversy was 
bound up with the question of slavery, so closely and inevit- 
ably, that it has clung to the negro race since their emancipa- 
tion, and has become the leading and controlling influence in 
their destiny. 

It was the hope and expectation of the abolitionists who, 
as humanitarians, were also enthusiasts, that the eman- 
cipation of the negro would cure the alleged conflict between 
free and slave labor; that freedom would qualify the negro 
race for unobstructed social intercourse with the white race; 
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and that the ballot would force them into such political in- 
fluence as to compel the abolition, also, of race aversion and 
social discrimination. The ballot in the hands of the negro 
race has had just the contrary effect. It has been relied 
upon as a substitute for personal worth, industry, and good 
conduct, to lift the inferior race to the same plane with the 
superior race; but it has constantly exposed the negro race 
to organized political opposition, and has chilled the hopes 
and balked the efforts of those who most desired to help the 
negroes to profit by their freedom. 

The negroes have uniformly used the ballot as a means 
of inflicting the penalties of resentment and race animosity 
upon southern people. They seem incapable of conceiving 
that their political power has any other valuable use than as 
an expression of hatred and ill will towards their former 
ownes. The history of Hayti and Jamaica, on the other 
hand, has not ‘been forgotten in the southern States. The 
people there understand that prudence has restrained the ex- 
cesses that destroyed, or drove out, the white race, from these 
and other islands of the West Indies, for the same reasons 
that now animate the negroes and unite them, in solid politi- 
cal movement, in hostility to the white race. This strenuous 
and constant antagonism of the negro race towards the white 
people of the South, has compelled them, also, to unite on 
race lines for security. 

The first movement of the negro party in the South, and 
of their white leaders there and in Congress, was directed 
to the vital point of securing race equality, insocial as well 
as political privileges, by the compulsion of law. The negro 
race, flattered by this effort, with the hope, that is most 
keenly indulged by every negro of mixed blood, of being 
foisted into the white families, freely contributed its entire 
political power to assist in such robbery of States and 
people, as never before was practised under the authority of 
law. The warnings of that experience cannot be ignored 
or forgotten. It is impossible to divide the negro race on 
any political question, and whatever measures they will sup- 
port or oppose will first be tested by the race issue. 

Natural race instinct and caste is the controlling force in 
this movement. 

The negro race has reason to know that the great body of 
the white people, in the northern section of the country, 
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oppose the influence of their political power, elsewhere than 
in “the States lately in rebellion.” Congress has stricken 
down all suffrage in the District of Columbia, for the sole 
purpose of disfranchising the negro voter; and in the 
northern States negroes are practically excluded from holding 
office, either under State or federal authority. Those who 
oppose negro influence in politics, in the States where small 
numbers of that race are found, can have no other reason 
than race aversion for their course. This feeling is quite as 
common in the northern States as in the South, where 
the people are brought into contact with the negroes in 
social intercourse, or into competition with their labor, or 
into party conflict with them in the elections. 

With these facts, and many others in view, we must admit 
that there is a deep and immovable cause for the almost in- 
flexible law of exclusion, that shuts out the negro race, 
through the pressure of public opinion, from all opportunity 
to rise to the level of the white race, in political and social 
affairs. 

What is the cause of this condition of the negro race in the 
United States, which their power and political influence has 
not been able to remove, but has only aggravated ? The answer 
is recorded in the home history of every white family in the 
United States. The negro race cannot be made homogeneous 
with the white race. It is the abhorrence that every white 
woman in our country feels towards the marriage of her son 
or daughter with a negro, that gives the final and conclu- 
sive answer to this question. Wealth, character, abilities, 
accomplishments and position, have no effect to modify this 
aversion of the white woman to a negro-marital alliance. Men 
may yield to such considerations, or to others of a baser sort ; 
but the snows will fall from heaven in sooty blackness, 
sooner than the white women of the United States will 
consent to the maternity of negro families. It will become 
more and more the pride of the men of our race to resist any 
movement, social or political, that will promote the unwel- 
come intrusion of the negro race into the white family circle. 

This is the central and vital point in the race question. 
If the negroes, being our equals in political privileges, could 
be absorbed into our race, as equals, there would be no 
obstacle to our harmonious and beneficent association, in 
this free country, but neither laws, nor any form of con- 
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straint, can force the doors to our homes and seat them at 
our firesides. 

The voting power is the only reliance of the negro for 
lifting his race to the level of social union or equality with 
the white race. The race jealousy that the exertion of that 
power inflames, has united the white race on the color line, in 
every State where there is a dense negro population, and has 
moved other communities, that have no fear of negro domina- 
tion, to feel for those who are threatened with this calamity, 
the warmest sympathy. 

There is a reason for this condition of public sentiment, 
that is fatal to the movement for negro political domination 
in the southern States,—a reason existing in the very organ- 
ism of our government; a feature that cannot be ignored. 

Ours is a representative government, with sovereignty re- 
siding in the people; and those who exert the powers of 
sovereignty are chosen for that purpose, not by the people 
at large, but by qualified voters. One in about every five 
of our population is qualified by the law to represent him- 
self and the four other persons in the group, in voting at 
elections. This arbitrary arrangement imposes no restraint 
upon the voter, as to how he will represent his group, except 
his sense of justice, his friendship for the race he represents, 
or his natural affections and love of country. He has no 
other than a remote, moral responsibility to his non-voting 
constituency: and he measures his duty to them by his more 
direct allegiance to his party. Four fifths of the people of 
the United States are thus arbitrarily represented in the 
ballot box, by the one fifth who are qualified voters. 

This seemingly dangerous power of the voter is based 
upon the theory of the representation in the ballot box of 
that sacred relation which inspires the honest and intelligent 
voter with the most dutiful and quickened sense of trust and 
natural affection,—the family relation. Controlled by such 
influences, this voting power becomes the most conservative 
and the best element in a government for the people. But 
the danger of injecting into the voting power a feeling of 
race aversion, or class hostility, is obvious. It could scarcely 
be over-stated. It cannot be too carefully avoided in the 
government of the country. The family is the real unit of 
our power in free government. 

While the families of the country are homogeneous, there 
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is little danger that the voters who represent them will war 
upon their security, or fail to be loyal to their best interests. 
But where the voters, who represent one fifth of the political 
power of the entire country (and, in some of the States, have 
a majority), are excluded by reason of race, or caste, or their 
previous slavery, from family relationships with the minority, 
it is certain that resentment, prejudice, and hostility will ani- 
mate them; and they yvill vote to humiliate and destroy 
that part of their constituency. Without extending the argu- 
ment on this point over a wider field, it seems to be clear, 
that there is extreme danger, under existing conditions, in 
confiding to negro voters the representation of white families 
in the ballot box. 

This is the real race question, in politics, that has vexed 
our people from the beginning; that has afflicted the country 
with a terrible civil war; and still calls for the wisest states- 
manship and the most patient forbearance, in its settlement. 

If the emancipated slaves had been of our own race, as 
were the English villeins, and as the Russian serfs and 
Mexican peons were of those races, they would have been 
clothed with the political powers of citizenship without any 
injurious consequences ; because they would have been incor- 
porated, without social disturbance, into the families of the 
country. It is this race difficulty that confronts the negro, 
and it will, while it continues, resist and obstruct his political 
power. 

The practical phase of the question is, whether the white 
race can be made to include the negro race in a fiee and 
honest welcome into their families, as “ men and brethren.” 
There are some enthusiasts, claiming to be exalted humanita- 
rians, who advocate the solution of this difficulty by raising the 
negro race to the social level of the white race through legisla- 
tive expedients that look to the mingling of the blood of the 
‘aces ; but this is far from being the sentiment of the great body 
of the people of the United States. They understand the 
impossibility of such a result. The full-blooded negroes also 
understand it, and hesitate, if they do not refuse, to make 
this effort. «The Afro-Americans,” as the mulattoes de- 
scribe themselves, believe that a precedent has been set, by 
their foremost man, which they can follow, with the aid of 
the politicians, that will secure their incorporation, by mar- 
riage, into the white families of the country. These vain 
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expectations will be followed with the chagrin of utter dis- 
appointment, and will increase their discontent. 

Every day the distance increases between these races, 
and they are becoming more jealous and intolerant of each 
other. This condition is disclosed in the schools, churches, 
and in every industrial pursuit. The field for negro labor, 
except in the heaviest drudgery and in menial occupations, 
is constantly narrowing, until their presence is not tolerated 
in the higher commercial pursuits, or in the use of important 
corporate franchises. This is more distinctly the result of 
‘ace aversion than is the exclusion of the Chinese from our 
country. The political power given to the negro race, no 
matter how they may use it, only increases race antagonism. 
That power has, so far, greatly aggravated the opposition to 
them. It can never make their presence in this country, 
which has always been a cause of dissension, welcome to the 
white people. 

The separation of the races under different governments 
will alone cure this flagrant evil, by giving to the negro 
race an opportunity for self government; and to the white 
race an unobstructed course in the accomplishment of their 
high destiny. The feeling of unrest among the negroes, 
which has made them homeless, and sweeps them in revoiv- 
ing eddies from one State to another, is a plain indication 
that they are preparing for a general exodus. 

As soon as they have determined the way they would go, 
and have, in their own free will, concluded to depart to some 
other country, justice to them and ourselves, and the behests 
of peace and prosperity to both races, will call forth freely 
the financial aid of our people and government, for their 
deliverance. 

For a great deliverance it will be! 
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BY REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL. D. 


THis interesting subject is likely, for reasons that will appear 
later on in the present paper, to receive soon more attention than 
it has in the past. Though it has already had much discus- 
sion and constitutional amendment has been earnestly advo- 
cated by able and careful writers, I shall venture to direct 
attention to some of the very elements of the problem and 
the conditions of its solution, referring finally to a practical 
plan lately taken up. For it seems to me that far too little 
thought has been given to fundamental considerations, and 
that many important things have been overlooked by the 
ordinary reader. The limits of this article compel a brief 
sketch of the more important points only. 

The interest in uniform laws regarding either marriage or 
divorce is of recent origin. The subject, for instance, was 
hardly mentioned by President Woolsey in his book when 
published in 1869 and only briefly touched in the revised 
edition of 1882. The reasons for this are easily given. But 
they are not to be found in any rapid and marked changes in 
our various State laws, for such have not been made in a pretty 
long time. Our social conditions have much more to do 
with this rise of interest than changes in our legal systems. 
The development of the West, the growth of our manufac- 
tures, the wonderful expansion of the means of travel and 
communication, with the easy interchange of ideas and fre- 
quent removals of residence, have produced new results under 
substantially old systems of law, and attention has thus been 
turned to them. The laws, in their variety, conflicting terms, 
and often loose restrictions, are the heritage of a union of 
independent colonies and States and a lack of system and 
care in legislation. They were made for a society that has 
so greatly changed that they are now felt to be a misfit to the 
social needs of a great nation. 

But how shall we meet the difficulty ? Three general courses 
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are possible. The present condition of things can be left 
to take care of itself. But few wish this or think it necessary, 
at least not until an effort has been made to escape from 
acknowledged evils. This leaves uniformity to be earnestly 
considered. And two ways to get it have been proposed: 
We may get the several States and territories to agree among 
themselves upon a common system. This seems to many 
like a hopeless undertaking. Nothing like it has ever been 
tried by us. Accordingly, others for the third general way 
of solution, have urged an amendment of the constitution of 
the United States in the interests of uniform divorce laws, or 
generally of late years, uniformity in both marriage and 
divorce laws. Some would have the power of legislation on 
these subjects given to Congress. Others would leave it 
with the States on the uniform basis prescribed by the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The final answer to be made to this question concerning 
the course to be taken, depends upon several things, some of 
which will be set forth briefly in this paper. Iam not prepared, 
however, to say how much weight should be given to some, if 
to any of them. But doubtless, most of them can in time be 
fairly weighed and their value reasonably determined. 

1. Due regard for all of the general objects of uniformity 
should be kept in mind, and each allowed its proper place. 
For we may attain some one object and yet miss others, or 
even leave some one farther from us. There are at least 
three objects in seeking uniformity, — the removal of abuses 
that arise from conflicting and various laws; the positive 
gain from the advantages of a single harmonious system for 
the whole country; and uniformity on such a basis and of 
such character as to contribute all it can to the highest wel- 
fare of the family in the future. It would seem as if so 
much would be conceded as almost self-evident. But, never- 
theless, I think this statementis not only called for, but greatly 
needed. 

An illustration will show this. For it, take the effect of 
a movement for uniformity that mistakes the probable part 
of the entire number of the divorces it will directly affect. 
It used to be widely held that uniformity alone would neces- 
sarily prevent the large majority of divorces as they prevail 
under the present lack of it. Indeed, some said nine tenths 
of the whole number would disappear, if a constitutional 
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amendment could be secured, because that large proportion, it 
was held, were obtained in some State outside that in which the 
marriage had taken place. But every intelligent person should 
now know that the recent official report of the Department 
of Labor at Washington has corrected this opinion. For it 
shows that 80 per cent. of all the divorces granted in the 
United States in twenty years to persons born in this country, 
where the average length of married life before divorce for 
all divorced couples was 9.17 years, were obtained in the 
very State where the parties to them had been married. And 
this, notwithstanding that more than one fifth of the native 
population ef the entire country has moved from the State 
where born to some other. Now a uniform divorce law made 
on the assumption just noted, would have widely missed of its 
aim because of its exaggeration of the size of this specific evil 
of migration for divorce. Its reduction of the volume of 
divorces would apparently be very small. 

But it is scarcely less important to consider another 
possible effect of uniformity upon the volume of divorces. 
This is in case the same number of statutory causes for 
divorce should be accepted for the whole country. Some 
definite number would have to be taken. If the five or six 
statutory grounds of divorce now common to the great 
majority of the States should be fixed upon as the standard 
for the country, as is not improbable, the effect might 
disappoint many. South Carolina, which now refuses to 
grant any divorce, New York with only one cause, New 
Jersey and two or three other States which have, strictly 
speaking, only two or three causes for which absolute di- 
vorce is granted, would be put on the same ground as the 
rest of the United States. Then the South, which has only 
lately come within the sweep of the social forces that have 
been swelling the volume of divorces to an enormous size, 
would as a whole be compelled to allow the rapid increase 
there to go on for a long time, The net gain, then, im the 
reduction of the volume of divorce under any uniformity 
that should fix the five or six more common causes upon 
the whole country would be very small or it might be worse 
than nothing. For if an inferior system should be fastened 
upon the country, there might be a positive increase. Many 
would think this too dear a price to pay for uniformity. 

2. The relation of marriage and divorce laws to each 
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other and to family law as a whole, both in its present state 
and future development, needs careful attention. At first the 
call for uniformity was confined to divorce. It was soon 
felt, however, that the conflicting character and uncertain- 
ties of our marriage laws needed some remedy, and the 
polygamy of the territories presented a still further difficulty. 
It has also been urged that both marriage and divorce should 
be kept within the same jurisdiction. In other words, both 
should either remain with the States or be put under the 
control of Congress. 

But this last principle has wider applications. Questions 
constantly arise involving the validity of a marriage or 
divorce. Succession to property, the relation of husband and 
wife, the custody and rights of children, legitimacy and 
perhaps other matters of fact and law would be under State 
jurisdiction, should Congress have control over marriage and 
divorce. The question is certainly important ; is there such 
an inter-relation of the parts of family law that a transfer of 
marriage and divorce to the national jurisdiction should carry 
everything else of the kind there also? The minds of wri- 
ters do not seem clear on this point, and I find privately a 
great variety as well as uncertainty of opinion upon it. But 
its decision seems indispensable to the plan of uniformity 
through transference to the general government. 

Again, the future possibilities of family law need some 
study. It will be strange if some constructive work will not 
be inevitable to the task of securing uniformity. Interna- 
tional uniformity on some points of law is also needed and 
the need grows with the increasing inter-relation of the na- 
tions, and especially between ourselves and European peo- 
ples. It may be that we ought to move towards a future 
common system. <A system of obligatory civil marriage with 
a clearly defined line between church and state, or rather 
division of function in the celebration of marriage, has 
steadily been extending in Europe. It may yet be needed 
here in our otherwise distinct separation of church and state. 
And the need of some common system for the leading nations 
of certifying to the facts of marriage and divorce is deeply felt 
by many. 

But a still larger constructive work may, perhaps, yet claim 
our attention. The law of domestic relations,—in other 
words, the law of the Family, —has a striking and significant 
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history, closely following and crystallizing the changes in the 
Family as a social institution. Sir Henry 8S. Maine showed us 
how completely, in the Aryan history of the West, the Family 
has given place to the Individual and correspondingly the 
law of status to that of contract. This movement has had a 
great acceleration from modern industrial and other social 
forces. The United States have shared in the results of it, 
both the good and the bad, more largely than any other 
country. Individualism and its legal and social ideas are 
more fully developed in many respects here than anywhere else. 
I think a comparison of the Family law, so far as we have 
it in any strict sense of the term, of our States with that of 
Europe will show this almost at sight. 

There are, however, indications that this tendenc y has ap- 
proached its limits, or rather that it is to be brought under 
other influences that will correct its extreme aberrations. Re- 
integration of the Individual may be said to have begun al- 
ready. That is to say, we are beginning to think of the 
Individual, not so much from himself as the sole point of view 
and of his rights and contracts alone, as of him in his relations 
to others. Orto put it another way, the Person is coming to 
be more than an Individual treated mainly from the egotistic 
starting point. The Person is rather the human being as we 
find him within the social relations which have helped make 
him what he is. This conception brings the Family, among 
other things, to the front. Under the social reconstruction 
that is going on, we may get better conceptions of it than either 
the present or past has given us. If so, law will in time re- 
cord the changes. Something of this apparently has already 
begun. For the imperial marriage law of Germany of 1875, 
which established uniformity on this single branch of the 
subject, is evidently constructed as the beginning of a scien- 
tific system of Family law. We may well keep our own 
needs of such a system in mind in our study of the question 
of uniformity. Certainly, uniformity ought not to be gained 
in a way to hinder the possible growth of domestic law in this 
direction of an orderly whole. 

3. The political aspects of uniformity demand attention. 
Should either a part or all of Family law go over to the 
care of the Federal government, grave issues would appear. 
Thus far in our political history there has been no formal sur- 
render of function by the States. Whatever may have really 
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gone over to Congress has done so in the exercise of existing 
constitutional provision and through the interpretation of the 
courts. The issues of the civil war were followed by no 
avowed surrender of legal machinery on the part of the 
States. A division of sentiment is found, but more over 
the exercise of the existing constitutional adjustment than 
from any settled opinion that the mutual relations exist- 
ing should be disturbed by constitutional amendments for 
that avowed object. Now transfer of the jurisdiction of 
marriage and divorce even without further consequences in 
Family law, would be one of the most thorough-going changes 
of the kind that could be made. The probable effect of 
it upon our system, and the turmoil of discussion in which 
it would involve the nation, should be foreseen and its 
effect understood. 

Constitutional amendment may, however, so be made that 
it will not directly disturb the present adjustment. For the 
whole matter may be left to the States on a uniform basis 
constitutionally defined. That is, the Federal Constitution 
may provide that no State shall pass any laws touching mar- 
riage and divorce, except as they conform to a certain care- 
fully defined uniform basis of legislation. This method 
resorts to the prohibitory form used in the more recent amend- 
ments and thus escapes the difficulties of a direct transference 
of powers. But another obstacle confronts us, as it also 
would in practical effect if we used the other method. The 

yamendment would need definition and practical application. 
‘ The difficulty arises from this negative form of action, and is 
essentially like that which has troubled us in securing the full 
effect of the recent constitutional amendments. But the con- 
ditions differ in some respects. Those amendments aimed to 
secure a common political status for whites and blacks. 
Under them the immediate subjects of the amendment are 
interested parties for the maintenance of a fundamental, 
personal status, and the status is of a most definable nature, 
entirely unlike a constitutional amendment aimed at a per- 
sonal practice like the sale of intoxicants. But with all this 
in its favor, the partial failure of it to accomplish its object 
has furnished one of the political puzzles of the last twenty- 
five years. The trouble is that we cannot easily reach behind 
the States to the social hostility that nullifies the aims of law. 

The plan under discussion also aims to establish a status. 
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But here, contrary to the case under former amendments, large 
numbers of those directly affected by it would be interested in 
breaking it down, and the social opinion of a State might sym- 
pathize deeply with those thus inclined, notwithstanding that 
many interests of person and property would do much to help 
maintain the law. Uniformity in Europe does not have to 
contend with that self-assertion and habit of independence. of 
restraint from an authority that in its origin and administra- 
tion is remote from the people, that are common in this coun- 
try. South Carolina with its aversion towards strict forms 
of marriage law on the one hand and its entire prohibition of 
divorce on the other; New York approaching this state of 
things in some degree; Louisiana with its code Napoleon and 
traditions; certain sections of the South and the newest por- 
tions of the West, might not readily come into any arrange- 
ment likely to be adopted. And if they should, in some 
cases it might take a long time to bring the lower classes into 
obedience to the laws. 

I do not undertake to say how much weight is to be given 
to these considerations. The point is that they must be 
thoroughly studied in making up a course of action. 

4. Concurrent State legislation should be considered for 
whatever it may be able to do for us. Difficulties are by no 
means wanting here.‘ To get forty-five legislative bodies, 
supposing Congress to act for its own territorial jurisdiction, 
to bring about uniformity by concurrent legislation, seems at 
first thought next to impossible. Other obstacles exist, but 
they can be considered indirectly as my discussion goes on. 
Some of the serious obstacles to the plan of constitutional 
amendment of course disappear here. Each State can come 
into line with its own public opinion to support the uni- 
formity established. Experiments in different directions 
may go on while the approach to a common system is being 
made. 

In this way the dangers of theoretical legislation will be 
reduced and the opportunity given us to profit by a wide ex- 
perience. Not only American, but foreign wisdom and the 
lessons of historical and comparative study could be made 
available. An important further contribution to our statis- 
tical resources may also be reasonably expected in a year or 
two. For it is understood that the official authorities at 
Washington will cheerfully favor provision by Congress 
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for the completion of the plans of the recent investigation 
and the extension of inquiry into some of those elements of 
the divorce problem which have not yet been accurately 
examined, but whose study is indispensable to the wisest 
legislation. It is not wholly improbable that international co- 
operation, either in investigation or legislation, or in both, 
may be proposed. Meanwhile the States may continue 
the effort of the last dozen years at improved legislation 
which already has a natural tendency towards uniformity. 
Already similar legislation regarding the re-marriage of 
divorced persons, the defence of suits in the interests of the 
State and provision for a fixed period between the filing 
of a petition for divorce and its trial has been copied, in a 
few instances, from one State to another. The essentials of 
the Massachusetts system of marriage law have been repro- 
duced in the last forty years in several States. Only two 
or three years ago it was adopted in Pennsylvania, and 
lately one bri inch of the legislature of New Jersey strongly 
favored it. 

But now an official step has been taken that may determine 
our course for some time to come. The State of New York 
has recently established by law a commission of three members 
with provision for their working expenses. This commission 
is to seek from other States, and probably from Congress, 
similar commissions with whom it may act in an attempt at 
uniform marriage and divorce laws through concurrent legisla- 
tion of the States and territories. It has already, held one or 
two meetings and proposes to begin work in earnest very 
soon. 

The first work of such a commission or set of commissions 
will naturally be precisely that which any plan of final solu- 
tion must sooner or later attempt, and which has been in 
part sketched in this paper. If constitutional amendment 
must be our ultimate solution of the problem, the work of 
the commission is pretty sure to make that clear. It will do 
more than this. For its own study will show what is needed, 
and do something to find the extent to which uniformity may 
be carried. This latter work is important. Not to speak of 
marriage laws, uniformity in divorce laws by concurrent State 
action may either cover the whole subject; or, secondly, it 
may be limited to causes, or incidentals like terms of resi- 
dence, effects of a divorce; or, thirdly, it may be confined to 
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administration. Either one of these may be taken up by 
itself, or all may be included. Or still, we may begin with 
one and take up others later, or yet again, we may push uni- 
formity in some simpler thing, like the term of residence, 
faster than in the rest. A division of the work like this 
seems possible, and, in some respects, very desirable. The 
work is confessedly in a new field, and has many difficulties. 
But the fact that the great State of New York has actually 
taken it up,—a State containing nearly a tenth of the popula- 
tion of the country,— and cordially asks others to join in the 
experiment, is a great deal in favor of giving it a fair trial. 
Besides, the door of retreat in case of necessity is left wide 
open. And when we remember how rapidly the more progres- 
sive States take up a really needed legislation, like that of ballot 
reform for an example, and come into substantial harmony, 
it would be rash to say that little good can be accomplished 
in this way. 

Still further, all this work would be nearly so much gained 
in demonstration of the means to, and in direct preparation 
for the completion of, uniformity by amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, should that be found to be the final 
solution of the problem. No real retreat would be neces- 
sary. For nothing could do more to give us actual knowl- 
edge of the work before us in resort to amendment of the 
Constitution than just that exploration of the field which these 
commissions would make in their attempt at concurrent 
legislation. For, undoubtedly, they will make careful analysis 
of our marriage laws, and examine them with regard to the 
needs and practicability of uniformity regarding degrees of 
relationship, age of parties, celebrants of marriage, license, 
fees, witnesses, certificates, records, statistics, etc. They will 
naturally go over with like completeness, the range of topics 
connected with divorce. Should a few or many States be led 
to adopt a number of its recommendations, this action, even 
though it should not be in the exact terms of the constitutional 
provision to be sought, would engage them in the work of 
constitutional uniformity. And the very education of the 
people necessary to bring about these gains in the States 
would naturally create a strong sentiment in form of con- 
stitutional amendment should that be found desirable and yet 
it be found impracticable to attain the end in other ways. 

The present conclusion, then, is that uniform marriage and 
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divorce laws are apparently so desirable in many particulars, 
if not in the entire system, that earnest and wise effort 
should be made to solve the problem. But the problem in 
its direct contents, and especially in its relations, is complex 
and intricate. It is contended, therefore, that all serious 
consideration of it should give careful attention to all the 
objects and effects of uniformity; that the place this partic- 
ular problem holds in the present and future problem of 
family law in this and other countries be understood ; that 
the probable political consequences of any method of solu- 
tion proposed be investigated; and that the conditions of 
the two leading methods commonly proposed are such that 
both their nature and the interests of all concerned require 
that the effort to examine the field of concurrent State legis- 
lation be made first, in order to discover what needs to be 
done, and what is practicable under the simpler political con- 
ditions to be met in this method. And now that the great 
State of New York has opened the way in this field of oper- 
ations, and invites the other States to co-operate, it would 
seem wise for all interested in uniformity, to help this method 
to accomplish all it may be capable of giving us. If 
Congress could appoint commissioners to represent its own 


direct interests in the subject, it might be well to have this 
done also. At any rate, in this way we are likely to get 
down to actual work on a problem that hitherto has been too 
much in the air. 





PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. APPARITIONS AND 
TAUNTED IOUSES, 


BY RICHARD HODGSON, LL. D. 


IN a previous paper in THE ARENA, I invited the reader’s 
attention to some “ghost stories” as an introduction to the 
field of psychical investigation. At the close of the article, | 
pointed out that the apparitions seen by the witnesses, in the 
cases which I cited, resembled persons who were either un- 
questionably living or unquestionably dead. In the former 
class, the experience of the percipient seemed to be referable 
to the coincident exceptional state of the agent, the person 
whose figure was seen. Thus Dr. G — and Miss Crans were 
both in a distinctly abnormal state when their apparitions 
were seen, and in each of the three cases which I quoted as 
belonging to this group, the percipient was apparently the 
dominant subject of the more or less excited agent’s thoughts 
at the time of the percipient’s experience. 

But this criterion, — coincidence in time between the 
special state of the agent and the corresponding experience of 
the percipient, — cannot of course be applied to the cases of 
the other class, where the figures seen are those of the dead, 
since here we have no independent means of ascertaining the 
mental state of the “dead ”’ person whose figure is seen, even 
if we suppose that he still possesses some form of individual 
consciousness. Hence it does not follow of necessity that 
apparitions of deceased persons, albeit veridical, are the result 
of any direct action of the deceased persons themselves. 

I have already explained the word “ veridical” as meaning 
“ truth-telling, or corresponding to some action going on else- 
where.” It is to be contrasted with morbid, and obviously 
excludes experiences which may be classed as merely subjec- 
tive hallucinations. Were, for example, the apparition of a 
deceased friend of whose death I was aware, simply to appear 
and disappear before me now, as I write alone in my room, 
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we should be bound to class the experience as a subjective 
hallucination. But should the apparition be the figure of 
my brother, whom I suppose to be living, and should I after- 
wards ascertain that he died a month ago in Australia, the 
apparition would be classed as veridical ; though it might be 
well open to doubt whether my experience was due to some 
telepathic action on the part of my brother, or on the part, 
say, of one of my sisters in some crisis of emotion, thinking of 
me in connection with his death. If an apparition of the 
dead is seen by two or more persons, or if it conveys infor- 
mation previously unknown to the percipient, — such, e. g., 
as the death of the person whom it resembles, or the presenta- 
tion of an appearance unknown to the percipient but serving 
for identification, — it may be classed as veridical. 

Two broad considerations suggest themselves in dealing 
with such veridical apparitions of deceased persons. On the 
one hand we may reason: The veridical apparitions of living 
persons appear to be correlated with some direct influence 
from those persons, and, therefore, the veridical apparitions of 
the dead are correlated with some direct influence from the 
dead. On the other hand we may reason: Wherever we can 
clearly trace the origin of veridical apparitions, we find them 
to be apparently due to the direct action of living human 
beings, and, therefore, the presumption is that where we cannot 
trace their origin, they are also due to the action of living 
human beings. These considerations lead us once more to 
the conclusion which I expressed in my previous article, that 
we must seek more light upon the ghosts of the living, 
before we can hope to explain the ghosts of the dead. And 
now let us turn to a few “borderland” experiences, those 
which cluster, so to speak, about the time of dissolution of 
the organism; the apparition is seen either shortly before 
death, or at the point of death, or shortly after death. 

But before proceeding further, I must become slightly 
more technical in my exposition. The experiences which we 
have so far considered have been visual. We must now 
include in our survey other experiences, such as auditory and 
tactile, ideational and emotional. Let us refer to experiences 
belonging to any of these groups, by the comprehensive term, 
phantasm. 

The following case is an example of an auditory phantasm. 
Professor Crosby kindly obtained the account for us from Mr. 
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Augustine Jones, principal of Friends’ School, Providence, 


R. i.32— 


I hereby and herewith give, as nearly as I am able to do so, the cir- 
cumstances of a strange and singular experience that I had in the 
autumn of 1878; I do not know the month or day. 

I had passed a very agreeable evening at my home, No. 43 Nahant 
Street, Lynn, Mass., in cheerful company; and the company leaving 
early, I retired at9 P.M. (It was Sunday night.) I had not been in bed 
five minutes when I heard my name with great distinctness and swift- 
ness. I was wide awake. I thought a blind swinging against the house 
had been mistaken by me for the calling of my name. The name is 
Augustine, but, for short is Gustin, which last it sounded like. I heard 
only my first name, as above, and while I was endeavoring to satisfy 
myself, and thinking that possibly some of my departing friends (or 
neighbors very near on each side of me, by the way, one house being 
twenty feet east of mine, and the other ten feet west, and the street 
on the north) were in need of me, and refusing to myself the idea of its 
being really a person in trouble, though thinking of all things and striv- 
ing to determine the fact; in five minutes it came again. I sprang to my 
feet out of bed, convinced utterly that some one needed me. The moon 
was exceedingly bright; not a particle of wind, not a person in the 
street. I could see at once out of every side of the house but one by 
passing into the next room, which I did. But as I crossed the room and 
was near the middle, it came the third time with a crash, charged with 
a tremendous force, and I was filled with alarm, almost terror. I threw 
on all, or rather the least reasonable amount of clothing, and rushed out 
of the house and examined the whole outside premises to find if possible 
who needed me. Not a person about, all quiet, all lights extinguished 
in the houses about, no one far or near on the street, and I returned to 
my bed still believing that something somewhere had slammed. I was, 
after the third hearing of it, ina thoroughly frightened state, with ex- 
ceedingly rapid breathing and perspiration; overwhelmed with mystery 
which seemed to deepen. I calmed myself with the theory that there 
was nothing supernatural, although the voice seemed to be in the centre 
of the room, without any distance whatever, the last time. It was in 
the room each time, or rather had no appreciable effect of distance or 
direction; that is, it did not seem to be from the front or rear of the 
house, nor the distance of the street. It came with greater swiftness 
each time. 

I slept soundly, going to sleep at once, satisfied that whatever it was 
no one needed me, and determined in the morning to examine the 
matter. I visited my neighbors the next day, and satisfied myself that 
it did not proceed from the houses. There was only one servant in my 
house, and I became certain that she did not share init. Still I had no 
theory about it. My servant had a theory at once; she says, ‘* You will 
hear of a death in your family at once.’’ I gave this no heed; I only 
pitied her superstitious mind. 

Within twenty-four hours I received a despatch from St. Louis, Mo., 
that my brother-in-law had died suddenly. The remark of the girl came 
to my mind. I wrote instantly to my sister, the widow of the deceased, 
giving her all the details of this matter, and giving her the exact differ- 
ence of time between Boston and St. Louis, and asking her to tell me 
what was passing there at that exact time. She replied, *‘ That was the 
last conscious moment, so far as we know, of my husband.”’ 

He left his family without much property, and with the natural ex- 
pectation that I should, as far as possible, take his place in caring for 


them. 
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In connection with this it should perhaps be added that 
Mr. Jones describes another experience which he had about 
the year 1859, in connection with a college classmate, H. A., 
with whom he was intimate, and who drowned himself leaping 
from a bridge into a river at midnight. 


That night at what hour I never knew, I had what I called a night- 
mare. I sprang upright suddenly in bed to help H. A. against his 
enemies. I waked and found myself sitting bolt upright in bed in great 
agitation. It has been an interesting coincidence to me all my life. 


This last experience belongs to the emotional and motor 
class, in illustration of which I quote another example 
from Phantasms of the Living, of perhaps a more common 


type. 
December 11, 1884, 

*‘On the third of May in the same spring, my wife, while taking 
tea with my daughter, was suddenly seized with an epileptic fit, and fell 
heavily to the floor, striking her forehead on the fender; she was never 
conscious again, but died thenext day. This accident happened between 
three and four o’clock in the afternoon. For nearly five years my wife 
had intermittently suffered from epilepsy, but for some three months 
before her death seemed to have completely recovered, which apparent 
fact had caused much joy in our little family circle, as the poor dear had 
been a great sufferer. I set this down to show that her death or serious 
illness was not at all expected at the time it happened. 

**On the morning of the third of May I left for the city, and as my 
wife kissed her hand to me at the window, I thought how remarkably 
well and ‘like her old self’ she appeared. I went to business in ‘high 
spirits,’ and left her inthe same ; but somewhere about the time she fell, 
—neither my daughter nor I have been able to fix the time within an 
hour,—I suddenly fell into such a fit of gloom that I was powerless to 
go on with my work, and could only sit with my face between my hands, 
scarcely able to speak to my colleagues in the same office, who became 
alarmed, as they had never seen me in any but a cheerful mood. I was 
at the time editing England, and as friend after friend dropped into my 
room, and wanted to know what ailed me, I could only explain my sen- 
sation in a phrase (which they and I well remember) which I kept re- 
peating, namely, ‘I have a horrible sense of some impending calamity.’ 
So far as lam aware, my thoughts never once turned to my home. If 
they had, I think I should not have accepted, as I did, an invitation to 
dine with a friend ata restaurant in the Strand, pressed on me for the 
express purpose of ‘ cheering me up.’ 

**T was telegraphed for to our office in the Strand, but by an accident it 
was not forwarded to me to Whitefriars Street at my editorial room : so 
that I never saw my wife until after twelve at night, when my eight or 
nine hours of fearfuldepression of spirits (asit instantly struck me) were 
accounted for. I may add that I am naturally of a buoyant tempera- 
ment,—in fact I may say far above the average of people in that respect, 
and I was never, to my knowledge, ever so suddenly or similarly depressed 
before. My wife, in this case, you will observe, was not dead, but sim- 
ply unconscious when my fit of low spirits ‘set in. 

‘* There are several witnesses who can testify to these facts, for, when 
it became known at the office that my wife was dead the strong coinci- 
dence of my suddenly ‘turning so queer’ was a topic of conversation 
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there. I have nothing to add but that we (my wife and I) had been 
married for twenty-five years, and were extremely fond of each other, 
and we were both, [ should say, of a sympathetic temperament; perhaps 
more than ordinarily so.”’ 
NETHERWORTON House, STEEPLE ASTON, OXON. 
September 16, 1885. 

Dear Sir.— My friend Mr.——, of England, has asked me to corroborate 
the fact that he suffered a singular depression all the day of his wife’s 
fatal seizure. I was in his company most of the day, and can fully 
corroborate his statement. 

Yours truly, C. E. GREEN. 
Did space permit, experiences might be’ recounted, ranging 
from a vague emotional depression, as in the foregoing inci- 
dent, up to the most complex visual phantasm, as in the 
following case, sent to me on Dec. 28, 1887, by Mrs. K. E. 
Alexander, Birmingham, Mich. 

Sometime in February 1876, my father, Philip Dyer, who lived in 
Livingston Co., fifty miles from this place, was taken sick. My mother 
wrote to me that she would send me word if he became dangerously ill. 
She wrote again that he was recovering ; so my mind was happily at 
rest. On Friday morning about the time to arise, being fully awake and 
in good health, I saw a man digging a grave ; I heard the sound of the 
pick in frozen dirt three times. There stood my father at the foot of 
my bed, supported on either side by persons I did not know; his head 
drooped to one side, and he felt very weak he said. This passed away 
instantly, and I arose and went to my husband's bed and told him my 
father was dead or about to die. He made immediate preparations for 
me to go home to my father’s house. When I reached there, I found 
my father had died on Thursday night, preceding my visit from him, 

Kezia E, ALEXANDER. 

I hereby certify that the statements herein made by my wife are 

strictly true. 
S. ALEXANDER, BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 

Mrs. Alexander’s vision, I note in passing, appears to have 
been of a somewhat symbolical character, and not an exact 
reproduction of what was occurring elsewhere, and I learn 
that some of her experiences, of which she has sent me 
careful records, are entirely symbolical. The question of 
symbolism in veridical phantasms is one of no little interest 
and importance. When, for example, the phantasm takes 
the form of a coffin suspended in air, with the name of the 
deceased in large letters on the plate, must this symbol of death 
be regarded as the reproduction of a picture in the mind of 
the dying agent, or has the telepathic message of the death of 
the agent become externalized as the hallucination of a coffin, 
owing to certain peculiarities of strongly associated imagery 
in the mind of the percipient? There seems to be little 
doubt but that, frequently at least, the latter is the case. 
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There are instances where the percipient has had successive 
experiences relating to the deaths of different friends, where 
the form of the symbolism was the same throughout, and 
therefore presumably depended upon the mental structure of 
the percipient. 

The precise active share taken by the agents and percip- 
ients in the different classes of experiences remains yet to be 
ascertained by further observation and experiment. The theory 
of telepathy —the ability of one mind to impress or to be im- 
pressed by another mind, otherwise than through the recog- 
nized channels of sense — allows for the originating activity 
of both agent and percipient. This theory we apply to the 
cases recorded above, and to all similar cases. It asserts the 
existence of some causal relation between the crisis of the 
agent and the experience of the percipient; and it asserts 
that the connection between them is independent of the 
recognized sensory channels; but it makes neither affirma- 
tion nor denial as to the existence of some physical. process 
of transfer, analogous to the physical changes involved in our 
ordinary modes of perception. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether telepathic perception is not of a totally different 
order from common-sense apprehension, as seems to be the 
opinion of Dr. G——, whose experience with Mrs. C 
was related in my previous article. Dr. G—— had another 
striking experience with a friend, of whose mental agony, at 
a distance, she was vividly conscious, and whose immediate 
physical environment she finally also perceived, and she 
noticed specially that “the natural order of perception was 
reversed, i. e., the emotion came first, the sense of a person- 
ality second, the vision, or perception of the person, third.” 
In the description of her experience, she writes: “I then 
felt great and painful sense, as of sympathy with someone 
suffering — who or whereI did not know. After alittle time 
I knew with whom, but how I knew I cannot tell; for it 
seemed some time after this knowledge of personality, that I 
saw distinctly, in my brain, not before my eyes, a large, 
square room, evidently in a hotel, and saw the person of 
whom I had been conscious, lying, face downward, on the 
bed, in the throes of mental and physical anguish.” 

This careful observation is highly noteworthy, and sug- 
gests an indirect confirmation of the theory which groups 
together under one general explanation the various phan- 
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tasmal experiences beginning with an emotional discomfort 
and proceeding through more and more definite instances as 
a complete visual perception. Just as in the organic world 
we find, at first sight, different types presenting highly differ- 
ent characteristics but possessed of a fundamental uniformity, 
a common origin; and here, in a single individual experience, 
the developments from a single cell, a vague sentiency, to a 
complex nervous system and a clear-eyed appreciation of a 
world and its relations. 

Whether then, for example, we take (1) such thought- 
transference experiments as this with Mr. Guthrie’s employés 
concerning objects, diagrams, localization of pains, ete., or 
the experiments of Mr. S. H. B., Rev. C. Godfrey, and 
others (vide “ Phantasms of the Living *) in voluntarily 
causing their phantasms to appear to friends at a distance, or 
whether we take (2) the spontaneous experiences such as 
that of Mrs. Arthur Sevens, who was awakened from sleep by 
feeling a violent blow on her lip, when her husband on the 
lake was struck on the mouth by the tiller of his boat; or of 
Mr. William Pac, who on the way to the theatre, was seized 
with a strange agitation in the chest accompanied by the irre- 
sistible impulse to return home where he found his father 
in an apoplectic fit; or of Mary B—who saw Mrs. D— the 
sister of her mistress Mrs. E— standing in Mrs. E—’s room in 
New York when Mrs. D — was actually lying unconscious 
in another part of the country twelve hours before her 
death; or of Dr. Howard, of Sturgis, Mich., who saw the 
form of his wife appear in his room, with a dress, a collar, 
and a ring unknown to him at the time when she was 
plunged in profound slumber three hundred miles away, dressed 
as he perceived her; orof Alfred Bard, who, in a churchyard 
at Hinneton, England, saw the figure of Mrs. De Fréville, 
who died in London seven hours before,—we conclude 
that they apparently belong to the same category, and are 
one and all illustrations of the telepathic effect of mind upon 
mind. 

While still embodied? The observant reader will probably 
here interpose an objection founded on such cases as that last 
referred to, where Alfred Bard saw the figure of Mrs. De 
Fréville some hours after her death. In these cases, it has 
been supposed that the impression was made upon the 
percipient just before the death of the agent, but remained 
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latent for some time: thus in Mr. Bard’s case the impression 
might have been received by the “unconscious” part of his 
mind, and provoked into the activity of his consciousness by 
the sight of the churchyard containing the mausoleum of 
Mrs. De Fiéville We know that certain suggestions can be 
given to a sensitive subject in hypnotic trance, which may 
remain latent for many months and eventually appear as 
sensory hallucinations which are not improbably just as much 
“ghosts” as the visual phantasms which we have been con- 
sidering. Dr. Bernheim relates the case of an old sergeant, 
whom, while in hypnotic trance at the end of August, 1883, 
he enjoined to call on Dr. Liébault on the first Wednesday in 
October, telling him that he would then see the President of the 
Republic, who would give him a medal and a pension. The 
sergeant called on the day specified, and asked and spoke as 
if before the President. When asked to whom he was 
speaking, he replied, ** Why, to the President of the Republic.” 
Professor Beaunis narrates a case where he similarly caused a 
sensory hallucination of himself, after an interval of one 
hundred and seventy-two days from the date of the suggestion. 
Ina recent article by Miss X —— on “ Crystal Vision, ”’ in the 
proceedings of the S. P. R., instances are given which show 
that impressions may be received by the ordinary sense- 
organs which do not enter consciousness at the time, but 
which may afterwards under favorable conditions be ex- 
ternalized as hallucinations. These instances, indeed, are 
not precise analogues of our “ ghostly ” narratives, but they do 
tend somewhat to justify the assumption that telepathic 
impressions may remain latent for a considerable period. 
And again let me point out that I mention this hypothesis 
of “latency” as a possible, not as the necessary explanation. 
Ina field where so much is new and so much is continually 
being discovered, we must refrain from dogmatic generaliza- 
tions. The theory of telepathy itself is eminently service- 
able, simply because it asserts so little. Darwin tells us 
that he opened his note book for “the collection of facts on 
a wholesale scale’? twenty-two years before the publication of 
The Origin of Species, and what we especially need at the 
present time is not speculation so much as a larger accumula- 
tion of well authenticated experiences. In no branch of our 
research is this truer than for our investigation of ++ haunted 
houses,” to a few comments on which I now pass. Narratives 
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of this class require to be scrutinized with special care. Mrs. 
Sidgwick, writing in April, 1885, after a careful consideration 
of some three hundred and seventy narratives, — the residue of 
a much larger number, —and explaining as many as possible 
on the different grounds of hoaxing, exaggeration or inadequate 
description, illusion, mistaken identity, and hallucination, said 
that “having made every effort. . . . to exercise a reasonable 
scepticism, I yet do not feel equal to the degree of unbelief in 
human testimony necessary to avoid accepting at least provi- 
sionally the conclusion that there are, in a certain sense, 
haunted houses, i. e., that there are houses in which similar 
quasi-human apparitions have occurred at different times to 
different inhabitants, under circumstances which exclude the 
hypothesis of suggestion or expectation.” As to the expla- 
nation, she confessed herself **quite unable to form any sat- 
isfactory theory, —any theory which makes us feel that if it 
be true, the phenomena are just what we should expect.” 
This is still my own opinion, though much fresh material has 
been collected by our society since Mrs. Sidgwick wrote. 

My inquiries concerning haunted houses in America have 
hitherto been rather unfruitful from a positive point of view, 
though I have several cases in a more or less incomplete form, 
which seem to have been founded at least on the occurrence 
of some supernormal phenomena. I quote an extract from 
the last case which I have received. I do not, of course, give 
it, as the reader will see from the account itself, as a proven 
instance of “ hauntings,” it rests so far upon the testimony of 
asingle witness only. But it is in some respects parallel with 
a narrative of “ hauntings” in a house in England, which were 
described by several groups of witnesses, but which members 
of our Society afterwards occupied in succession without ex- 
periencing any events of specially unusual character. A full 
account of these “ hauntings ”’ will be quoted in the next num- 
ber of Proceedings of the S. P. R., by Mr. Podmore, who 
suggests that the apparitions may have been generated by the 
alarm caused by the occurrence of inexplicable noises, them- 
selves possibly to be explained as * hallucinatory superstruc- 
tures built up round a nucleus of real sounds,” and also that 
experiences of later tenants may have been started by thought- 
transference from the earlier tenants. 

Mr. Myers, on the other hand, is inclined to think that the 
disturbances in this and similar cases are due to some tele- 
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pathic action on the part of deceased persons, and that they 
represent dreams of the dead. “The behavior of phantasms 
of the living suggests dreams dreamt by the living persons 
whose phantoms appear, and similarly the behavior of phan- 
tasms of the dead suggests dreams dreamt by the deceased 
persons whose phantasms appear. The actions of these 
phantasms may therefore be expected to be vague and mean- 
ingless, or at any rate to offer little response or adaptation 
to the actions of the persons who observe them. For they 
will presumably be conditioned either by some definite pre- 
vious self-suggestion, or by some automatic recurrence to a 
familiar train of associations.” The reader may ask himself 


which hypothesis best fits the following incidents, which, 
among others, are reported to us concerning a house in 
Pennsylvania, where the narrator resided for over twenty- 
three years. After describing in detail various noises which 
she found inexplicable, she continues :— 


About the end of the twenty-third year of this sort of thing, we invited 
an invalid brother of mine to come and spend a year with us in Pennsyl- 
vania, where we had lived all this time. He knew nothing of these 
strange things, as I had never confided the matter to any of my family. 

My brother could only move around the room ona sort of wheeled 
chair, having lost the use of his knees by inflammatory rheumatism four- 
teen years before. He was an ardent scientific student, and had got to 
be an atheist as the result of much learning. After he had been with us 
two weeks he said to me, ‘*‘ Sister, you need not trouble so much about 
me at night. I heard you walking around quite well.” Ithought it 
better to tell him of our skeleton, which I then did. My brother received 
the story with sneers and derision, and kindly informed me that there 
were no spirits; that death ended all. Hoped that my visitors would 
honor him wiih calls, and said blasphemous things enough to horrify 
me, who did not know of the views he held. 

That night his crutches, which stood close to his bed, were lifted up 
and slammed down again, so he could not rest ; drawers were pulled 
out and shut again, and every night the same thing went on. 

Before theend of the first month,—it was Sunday evening at seven 
o’clock,—he was sitting with my husband conversing, the sitting-room 
door was open on the main hall (43 feet long and 9 feet wide), when 
my brother remarked,—‘tt B——, there is a lady in the hall.”’” Supposing 
it to be some neighbor, my husband got up to ask hercomein. Finding 
no caller there, he looked in the parlors—nobody there, although brother 
said she had gone up and down the hall several times before he spoke. 
On being asked to describe the lady, he said she was very tall, thin, and , 
pale, without any bonnet; that her hair was flat on the cheek in old 
fashion, and that she wore a long mantle, and walked with folded hands. 
I knew at once that this was something uncanny, but held my peace and 
waited. Searcely any night passed without disturbances in my brother's 
rooms. Isuggested that he ask what the thing wanted, seeing he was 
so very brave. Next morning he appeared deathly pale, and on inquir- 
ing, he confided to me that about midnight there came a loud knocking 
at one of the doors of his room, and that finally he got so angry that he 
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called out,—‘* What the devil do you want ?’’ and how there ensued the 
most tremendous knocking at the doors, and that the wardrobe seemed to 
burst open and all the pieces fell on the floor, and a great cabinet was 
moved out and pushed back again; and to add to this dismay the dogs, 
kept in aback hall, set up the most terrified howls. I had not been 
disturbed that night, but I could see that the amateur electrician and 
scientist was in a quandary, so I carefully concealed the triumphs I was 
feeling over the defeat of one of ‘‘ superior sex,’’ who had so much con- 
tempt for spirits. I reminded him of the general invitation he had 
issued, but every week something disturbed him that he could not 
account for. 

On a Sunday afternoon on that October, a relative had called, and 
we were allreturning from seeing him drive away, when my brother, 
who was out also, begged us to go quickly and look in his room. I ran, 
and my husband hurried, but the room was without any visible visitor. 
Brother explained in a distracted sort of way, that the lady was leaning 
half out the window, and that she wore a white gown. Next week he 
begged me to let one of my big dogs stay with him at night. I did so, 
but the third night he saw the dog crouch and stare and then act as if 
driven around the room. Brother saw nothing, but heard a sort of 
rustle, as tissue paper makes, and the poor dog howled and tried to 
hide, and never again would that dog go to that room. At this period 
the doors would open for the wheeled chair, and the knocking con- 
tinued as before. 

And this narrative now deals with November 1886, when my husband 
came home froma journey with a chill, seeming only slightly indisposed, 
and he proposed to keep quiet a few days. Next morning after break- 
fast he and brother were discoursing on some of nature’s scientific 
secrets, as usual, when both heard a great crash in my private room, 
on the other side of the hall, and called me from the veranda to ask what 
itcould be. On opening my door I found two large paintings and my 
mantle clock lying on the rug. One of my pictures was broken across 
and its frame shattered, but the other was not injured, and the clock 
was ticking asitlay. There was no living thing inthe room. A few 
days after I was entering the parlor, and a heavily framed copy of 
Guido’s Magdalen fell in front of me: it was not injured. 

My husband became alarmingly ill, and all was confusion. People 
were in the house to condole or assist; and the night watches whispered 
of strange sounds heard, and all at once the neighborhood knew of it. 
Doors opened and shut oftener than ever; bells rang, and I have seen a 
mulatto valet turn a green white as doors opened by invisible hands. 
The maid servants went to sleep ata gentleman’s house near us. And 
one night as I took a little sleep, as did the patient, and a male nurse,— 
brother wasin the sick room adjoining mine,— lamps were lighted, fires in 
open grates were flickering brightly, when a tall lady in white walked 
in from my room, bent over the patient, and turned to go. Then brother 
saw it was the lady herself. He saw her pass into my room again, saw 
my clock point to twenty minutes to 2 0’clock A. M., heard a vibrating 
blow on all the windows that was answered by the furniture in the room. 
During the next fourteen days I was up every night by my husband's 
bed, as he became more and more violent, as I was best able to recall the 
wavering equilibrium of that great brain. 

My husband died on the 27th of November, 1886, and I was almost 
deserted. It is true I had two quaking men to sleep in the house, and a 
bed was made up for the maid in my children’s room and mine, A 
Newfoundland dog and terrier also slept in it; but the promenade went 
onin the hall every night; doors opened and shut, and bells rang as 
before; and the lady appeared in a corner of brother’s room one night, 
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and very slowly, with warning finger pointed at him, entered my room 
through the closed door. Brother called loudly for help, but I did not 
hear, and he prepared to leave, as he declared nothing could induce him to 
stay ‘‘insuch aninfernal house” longer. For the few days he remained, 
someone must stay in the room with him; and at the last moment, just as 
he was to be lifted up to be taken to the carriage, a silvery peal rang out; 
and he went home, leaving me and my little girls to find company as best 
we could — his stay being just four months. 

At the last, he confessed there was a great mystery somewhere. 

Just once again I was waked up by a loud knocking on the top of my 
bed; maid, children, dogs, all heard it, and really | opened my eyes, 
expecting to see the lady, but I did not. ‘That was the tirst of January, 
1887, and two weeks later I was safely here in Canada, free from disturb- 
ance, except the cares of sorrowing widowhood, which is of this life 
only. 

P. S. —In reading this over, I find that I have not mentioned the fact 
that the lady seen by my brother was a former owner and mistress of 
the mansion. She had been dead long before my time, but was remem- 
bered and described by an old resident as the exact counterpart of the 
lady. Ialso learned that she had been seen by members of her own 
family, and that was the reason why they could not live in it, and sold 
it. Lalso inquired what sort of person the poor woman was in this life. 
I found she was an oppressor of the poor — greedy, mean, cruel. 

I have neglected to state that we heard the most heartrending moans 
sometimes — oh! o-oh! o-o-oh!— and we would forget, because it seemed 
so real, and run to each others’ rooms, expecting to find them in a death 
agony. 

Would that such “hauntings” might occur in the homes 
of our special investigators, but meteoric stones do not 
always fall when and where we please, and we cannot yet 
insure the development of fireballs. 

I have referred to the divergent views of Messrs. Myers 
and Podmore concerning phantasms of the dead. According 
to either view, the veridical “ghost” is not a material form, 
however tenuous, but it is a sensory hallucination produced 
in the percipient by the telepathic action of some other mind. 

We have hardly crossed the threshold of our investigation, 
but even in the present stage it seems evident that ** ghostly bs 
sights and “ghostly” sounds and phantasmal experiences 
generally, form part of a large class of phenomena, for which 
there is some testimony from all ages, and which are now 
forcing an acknowledgment of their existence from the 
scientific world. We cannot hope to explain a part com- 
pletely until we know the whole. Can we even dimly descry 
the limits of our own mentation in its entirety? Léonie is 
hypnotized by Mr. Janet, and another stratum of the 
woman's consciousness emerges, Léontine. But Léontine 
on more than one occasion is terrified by a disapproving voice 
that seems to come from without, and on being hypnotized 
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into a deeper trance, a profounder stratum of the woman’s 
consciousness emerges,— Léonore, that claims to be the 
counsellor of Léontine. Of all this, Léonie, the waking 
woman, knows nothing, yet Léonie, Léontine, and Léonore 
are one. How little in truth we may know about the planes 
of our own being. How much less about their interactions 
with the planes of other beings. In quite another sense than 
the poet meant, we move about in worlds not realized, and, 
similarly, we who move do not realize ourselves. In the 
process of evolution, with the increase of complexity between 
creature and environment, we are gaining also an increase of 
knowledge of that complexity. As in the macrocosm, so in 
the microcosm, the view is widening all the way; the stars 
that once were interpreted as the gold headed nails driven 
into the dome of a solid firmament, have now receded into the 
abysmal depths of a limitless evolving heaven; and no more 
than the earth is the centre of the universe, may the tiny 
window of sense-consciousness through which we daily peep 
and pry, be the true measure of the soul of man, 





VACCINATION: A SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 


BY CHARLES CREIGHTON, M. D. 


ScIENTIFIC authority is, in the nature of things, a most 
powerful instrument, whether it be established in error or in 
truth. Once established, the authority of science will be apt 
to secure absolute deference and obedience, most of all from the 
class who like to express their opinion in all matters non- 
scientific. The right and duty of everyone to think for himself 
or herself strictly applies, both in practice and in theory, to 
those matters in which we hold differing views of the first 
principles, according to our personal peculiarities, cast of 
mind, habits of thought, or even physical constitution. But 
in scientific matters, which are on a positive basis, are measur- 
able and ponderable, capable of being turned over and over, 
probed, pulled about, and, above all, subjected to the verifica- 
tion of experiment, authority appears to be in its proper place, 
and the presumption is strong that it could hardly have been 
established without going through a trying ordeal at the 
hands of learned societies, University faculties, and the few 
who are competent to judge. It is precisely to scientific opin- 
ion that Locke’s seventeenth-century language still applies 
with as much force as ever. ‘ A great part of mankind are, 
by the natural and unalterable state of things in this world, 
and the constitution of human affairs, unavoidably given 
over to invincible ignorance of those proofs on which others 
build, and which are necessary to establish those opinions.” 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, in his essay on « The Influence of 
Authority in Matters of Opinion,” nowhere feels himself on 
surer ground than when he is dealing with the authority of 
the physical and biological science. Recognizing, as we all 
must do, that it is natural to the mind to rest on authority, to 
render a willing obedience toa good leader, this eminent 
critical philosopher and serious Whig statesman was not less 
desirous to find an ideal of authority than if he had been a 
Churchman, extolling revelation and the continuity of doc- 
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trine. But it is only in the physical and biological science 
that Sir G. C. Lewis discovers a kind of authority wholly 
satisfactory. There, at all events, it was safe to conclude that 
such and such an opinion was “sound” ; that the judges who 
had pronounced upon it were “competent,” and that it 
was a fitting opinion to be “diffused by the influence of 
authority.” 

Medical science he admits to be ‘a partial exception ”’ to 
the general rule that the authority of science is so safe- 
guarded in its process of establishment as to be trustworthy. 
Perhaps if he had been familiar with the history of medical 
doctrines, he would have gone farther than “a partial excep- 
tion.” The history of medical opinions and practices is not 
much heeded by the English-speaking profession of the pres- 
ent day. Somehow we are half aware that a review of them 
would be the review of a good many grinning skeletons, and 
we prefer to let the skeletons remain in their closet with the 
door shut. We can hardly help being aware of this from the 
references to medicine by contemporary satirists,—Montaigne, 
Moliére, Le Sage, Swift, and many more both earlier and later. 
There is a pleasing belief held in some superior circles of the 
profession that all these vagaries of fashion in medical theory 
and practice came to an end at a date not fixed within a year 
or two, but somewhere about the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century; that medicine then entered upon a career of 
cumulative progress, advancing steadily onwards, it may be 
in a spiral line more than in a straight line, but at any rate 
never along a wrong road and then back again, as in the 
bad times of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Ii 
remains to be seen whether we are really out of the wood, 
when the history is written in the twentieth century. The 
historian of that time, however satisfied with the prospect 
around himself, will probably find occasion to remark that 
we of the present had begun to halloo too soon. So long as 
the Jennerian doctrine and practice of vaccination remains 
with us, we can hardly be said to have got entirely away from 
the eighteenth century. In nothing else has the profession 
of to-day shown so much loyalty to the pledges given by its 
predecessors. The history of vaccination from its beginning 
to its present position is a refreshing illustration of the truth 
that medical science is human first and scientific afterwards. 

When the French Minister of the Interior, in 1803, rec- 
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ommended vaccination in a circular to the Prefects of 
Departments, in accordance with the report of a medical 
committee which had been sitting at Paris for three years, he 
assigned the reason then commonly given, that the new 
method of Jenner promised all the advantages of the old in- 
oculation without any of its drawbacks. The old inoculation 
was done with the matter of smallpox itself and the theory 
of it was to give the disease of smallpox deliberately so as 
to anticipate an accidental attack, smallpox being one of 
those diseases which are not likely to befall the same person 
twice. The drawbacks of that kind of inoculation, as the 
Parisians in the eighteenth century had recognized with 
exceptional candor, were, firstly, that the artificial disease, 
having been reduced in course of time to a mere formality or 
to little more than the pustule or group of pustules at the 
place of puncture, did not, in matter of fact, anticipate or 
ward off the accidental attack of smallpox, and, secondly, 
that the constant resort to smallpox matter for the purposes 
of inoculation was apt to keep the contagion active and to 
spread the disease where it need never have come. The new 
kind of inoculation proposed by Jenner was certainly not 
open to the second objection; it gave off no contagious 
particles ; it might be dabbled in to any extent without the 
neighbors catching it. It was in its nature to produce an 
effect anywhere it was inserted under the skin; in no cireum- 
stances, whether in the animal to which it properly belonged 
or in the human being to whom it was conveyed, did it 
extend all over the skin in a more or less copious eruption. 
Its merely local effect was proper to it, and not the reduction 
of wider effects to a mere formality. It was a heaven-sent 
substitute for the smallpox of man, a kind of smallpox 
found upon the cow’s paps, and capable of being transferred to 
the arms of human beings, so that it might become an artifi- 
cial but still a genuine human malady, easy to deal with, 
well under control, and free from all danger. Such was 
the usual view taken of Jenner’s proposal all over the world, 
from the time of its publication in 1798. As the French 
Minister of the Interior said, it had all the (theoretical) 
merits of the old inoculation and none of its (practical) 
demerits. 

The objection at once taken to the new disease was that 
it was not a form of smallpox at all; that it had nothing to 
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do with smallpox ; that it was an entirely different kind of 
disease, different not so much because it occurred in another 
species of animal, but because it was a strictly local ailment; 
whereas smallpox was an eruption of pustules all over the 
body, attended by a fever and spreading by contagion. That 
objection was urged from the outset by a small minority of 
critics and dissentients in England, Germany, and France. 
It was urged with conspicuous ability in Paris, by a physician 
of great experience, Dr. Jean Verdier, but at the same time 
with a scornful brevity, as if he were impatient of the dull- 
ness of his colleagues in not seeing at a glance the radical 
improbability of anticipating the attack of smallpox by the 
inoculation of a merely local malady of the cow’s paps, which 
had nothing in common with smallpox except a superficial 
likeness of name. ‘ The country people in England, ” wrote 
Dr. Verdier, “as well as the doctor, have represented the 
vaccine disease to be the smallpox itself. That is a good 
thing for inspiring confidence ; but unfortunately the two 
diseases have nothing in common, and so the ground of 
protection falls through, et voild le fondement du preservatif 
écroulé.” The correct and received theory of inoculation, he 
pointed out, was that the artificial disease should be the same 
as the natural disease, that it should be really smallpox. 
But we are now to be made invulnerable by vaccine as 
Achilles was made invulnerable by being dipped in the waters 
of the Styx. It was a contradiction, he urged, of the received 
doctrine of protection, and an improbability on the face of it. 
He complained that the triumphant majority were too ex- 
clusively occupied in experimenting with the new disease, 
caring little what it was, and summarily waving aside all 
objections founded on the unlikeness of cowpox to smallpox. 
Butit is in vain, he told them, that you appeal to experience 
against established principles ; for true principles are the result 
of the experience of all ages, and become the touchstone 
of each successive empirical innovation. 

If anyone supposes that these early critics and opponents 
of vaccination were “cranks,” untrained men, captious, 
jealous, ill-conditioned, or, as the Jennerians said, “ malig- 
nant,” he makes a great mistake. It is true that they were 
not professors, they were not among the leaders, they were 
not in the academical * swim;” but they had qualities which 
make their writings on vaccination still interesting and emi- 
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nently readable when the mass of the contemporary books, 
pamphlets, and papers on the subject has become insufferably 
dull. The ground taken up by Dr. Verdier in Paris was the 
same that had been taken up before him by Dr. Moseley, a 
witty and stylish man of the world in London, and by Dr. 
Miiller in Frankfort. It has to be admitted that the opposi- 
tion was joined by few or none of the professorial class. In 
a very close search through the earliest European writings on 
Jenner’s novelty, I have found only two professors, one at 
Berlin and another at Rostock, who went against the stream. 
The regius professor of physic at Cambridge, Sir Isaac 
Pennington, was adverse, but he was not a contentious man. 
The criticism or opposition was left to outsiders, and the out- 
siders were speedily shouted down. The substitute for the 
old smallpox inoculation was accepted by the authoritative 
personages in every country of Europe, and in the United 
States, with an alacrity which surprises even Jenner’s biog- 
rapher, the, hero-worshipping Dr. Baron; or, as we may 
rather say, with a haste or heedlessness which was hardly to 
be expected in the cautious and judicial occupants of pro- 
fessorial chairs and other academical seats. The real con- 
servatives in this business were the outsiders. The position 
which they took, that cowpox was a disease wholly unlike 
smallpox, and that vaccine inoculation was a contradiction of 
the correct and received doctrine of prophylaxis, is the posi- 
tion to which we are coming back after ninety years of 
empirical trial. . 

It was a business-like position, taken up after a sensible 
estimate of the probabilities, with a due regard to hard facts 
and a resolve not to palter with them. At the outset of an 
enthusiastic movement, any mere forecast of probabilities 
arising out of the nature of the case had no chance against 
the appeal to experiment and future experience. But how 
came it that these, the trusted means of verification, gave 
countenance to an improbable novelty, which every reflective 
person knows now, in his inmost mind, to have been a fail- 
ure? Let us examine, in a brief review, the antecedent im- 
probability arising out of the nature of cowpox; the early 
testing experiments, so convincing in their result that all talk 
of improbability was soon silenced; the experiences of the 
vaccinated in smallpox epidemics, so satisfactory from 
first to last to the governing class and their skilled advisers 
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that vaccination is at the present hour enforced under penal- 
ties in many countries, and urged by various official but in- 
direct persuasives in the rest. 

When the first opponents of the Jennerian inoculation 
alleged that cowpox was a disease wholly unlike smallpox, 
they alleged what no one now ventures to dispute. Three 
years ago I recalled to notice these long forgotten but most 
essential facts as to the real character of cowpox in the cow, 
and in the early removes from the cow, addressing my book 
to the medical profession and specially inviting the criticism 
or correction of those who cared to answer for Jenner. No 
one having attempted in the course of a twelvemonth to dis- 
pute my statement of the case (taken from the best original 
observers of cowpox), I allowed the substance of it to go 
into the article which I had been occupied with for some time 
upon * Vaccination,” in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, deeming these realities of the pathology of cow- 
pox to be such as the public ought to know and to be worthy 
of a place in a work of reference. My article has been sub- 
jected to a very minute scrutiny by various microscopes, in- 
cluding that of a certain most superior person belonging to 
the Vaccination Department in London, who was allowed by 
his Parliamentary chief to publish some twenty pages in a 
review about my contribution to the Encyclopedia. But none 
of these critics has thought fit to challenge the correctness 
of the observations showing the total unlikeness of cowpox to 
smallpox, nor “will that be challenged by anyone who has a sci- 
entific reputation tolose. In giving evidence before our Royal 
Commission on Vaccination on the 4th of December, 1889, 
and at subsequent sittings, I took occasion to restate as matter 
of fact, the characters of original cowpox and their radical 
unlikeness to the familiar characters of smallpox; but not one 
of the distinguished leaders of our profession who sit on the 
Commission, and in whose presence the evidence was ten- 
dered, took the opportunity to cross-examine on the pathology 
of cowpox and smallpox respectively, and the want of rela- 
tion between them, although I was cross-examined all round 
about and up to the very edge of that central question. Of 
course I know nothing of what the finding of our Commis- 
sion is likely to be on the pathological issue; but I think 
that we have heard the last of cowpox being a form of small- 
pox. 
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If cowpox be not a form of smallpox, what is it? And 
how came it that all the world at one time believed that it 
was a form of smallpox, and, as such, a fitting substitute for 
smallpox in the way of inoculation? If those who were 
creating professional and public opinion had taken their in- 
formation about cowpox from the men who knew most about 
it, the dairy-farmers, the milkers, and more especially the 
cow-doctors, the strange illusion that it was a form of small- 
pox could never have passed current. The not uncommon 
affection of the cow’s paps and the milkers’ fingers had been 
known in some parts of England for at least two generations 
before Jenner, although it was the sort of malady that no one 
had thought of writing about. The veterinarians at the end 
of the eighteenth century not only knew the characters of the 
affection, but were even ready to explain how it arose and 
how it spread. The evidence of one of them, who attended 
at most of the dairy-farms within a radius of ten miles of 
the city of Gloucester, was taken down and published by a 
well-known physician, Dr. Beddoes, in the beginning of the 
year 1799. Cowpox, said this veterinary observer, appears 
first upon the cow’s teats, in the form of white specks, which 
in process of time ulcerate, and if not stopped, extend over 
the whole surface of the teats, giving the cow excruciating 
pain ; if it is suffered to continue for some time, it degenerates 
into ulcers exuding a malignant, highly corrosive matter ; it 
may arise from any cause irritating or excoriating the teats, 
but the teats are often chapped without cowpox succeeding ; 
teats that are merely chapped generally smell,whereas in cow- 
pox the teats seldom smell, but are gradually destroyed by ul- 
ceration. This disease first breaks out upon one cow, and is 
communicated by the milkers to the whole herd; but if one 
person be confined to “strip” the cow having the disease, it 
would go no further. It is a local disease ; it never extends 
even to the rest of the udder unless mortification ensue. 

How could any practical man in his sober senses take that 
for a form of smallpox? To say the truth, no one before 
Jenner had done so. Verdier, the French critic whom I have 
quoted, naturally supposed that Jenner was merely re-echoing 
the belief of the country people when he represented the 
vaccine disease “ to be the smallpox itself ”’ or a form of small- 
pox, a smallpox of the cow. But the milkers, like the cow- 
doctors, knew very well that it was not so. The milkers had 
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the best of all reasons to know that cowpox was utterly 
unlike smallpox, for they often caught it upon their fingers or 
hands in the form of painful corroding ulcers, as large perhaps 
us a@ sixpenny piece or a shilling, sometimes lasting for weeks, 
either acutely inflamed and open or sluggish and covered by 
large black crusts. They knew it as a local affection, not at 
all like the eruption of smallpox ; if the name which they gave 
it was meant to have any special or other than generic signifi- 
cance, it was a pocky disease in the sense of the other pox — 
the greatpox.* At the same time there was a vague rumor 
current among county folk, or among some of them in Dor- 
setshire, that those who had caught the cowpox or pap- 
pox could not take the smallpox. It is difficult to believe 
that the milkers themselves gave much credence to this 
rumor. We have the testimony of Jenner’s medical neigh- 
bors in Gloucestershire (reported by Dr. Baron), of practi- 
tioners in the Blandford district of Dorsetshire (reported by 
Drs. Garthshore and Pulteney), of Dr. Ingenhousz, of Dr. 
Hooper, and of a quondam milker, who became a prosperous 
solicitor (Mr. Jacobs, of Bristol), that many instances had 
occurred of cowpoxed milkers afterwards taking smallpox ; 
so that all these milkers, unless they had forgotten their 
personal experiences, must have shaken their heads over the 
country tale and inwardly refused credence to it. It was the 
kind of tale which would be most glibly repeated by those 
who knew least of the realities of cowpox, and thought least 
of the realities of smallpox. Jenner, with his quick fancy 
and very considerable poetic gifts (as his verses show), was 
attracted by it, and made it the tamiliar matter of his 
thoughts, his fancies, and his dreams, his medical neighbors 
remaining something more than skeptical whenever he 
broached the subject among them. 

The mischief did not really begin until Jenner, the facile 
versifier, the credulous naturalist of the cuckoo, took it into 
his head to become a serious man of science and a practical 
benefactor of mankind. He believed the story that cowpox 
warded off smallpox, and he fancied that there must be some 
reason for the antagonism between the two. en must 


*The curious rese smbla ince between n the two is bes ast ‘show nin the « ‘ases of so- 
called vaccinal syphilis in which no contamination by true syphilis has been, 
or can be, proved. Most, if not all, of the cases of vaccino- syphilis are merely 
bad cases of cow pox. That was my original contention in my book of 1887, 
and itis now getting accepted. 


' 
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really be a form of smallpox; it was probably the earlier or 
primitive form of smallpox, and the source of its conta- 
gious form: the disease must have been “coeval with the 
brute creation,’ and from the brute creation (the horse 
comes in as well as the cow) it had passed to mankind and 
assumed the character of human smallpox. All this Jenner 
either said in so many words or darkly hinted when he pub- 
lished his remarkable work on cowpox in 1798, giving it a 
title ** Vuriole Vaeeinne” (smallpox of the cow) which be- 
came for all men the brief compendium of his views and the 
ready means of their diffusion. The story of how he suc- 
ceeded with the medical profession in England and abroad is 
a curious and intricate one, which I have treated of in detail 
in a volume of considerable length, published in March, 1889. 
I should be glad also to be allowed to mention here the ear- 
lier work on the same subject, but less from the point of view 
of the medical profession and covering, on the whole, differ- 
ent ground, by Mr. William White, who is well known in 
another connection as the author of a critical biography of 
Swedenborg; also the quite recent (December, 1889) work 
of Professor Crookshank, which indorses most of the results 
arrived at previously by Mr. White in one part of the history 
and by myself in another, and is specially valuable as _repro- 
ducing the full text of many original papers, which will have 
to be appealed to while the controversy lasts, as well as a 
good many of the most important colored plates from the 
old writings, With a reference to these works I must pass 
to other aspects of the subject than those personal to Jenner. 
But before doing so it may not be out of place to consider 
what historical excuse can be made for Jenner, in re-naming 
COW pox ” Variole Vaecinne,”’ or, smallpox of the COW, and in 
offering it to the world under that name, without one word 
of explanation. 

There is, of course, a certain verbal resemblance between 
cowpox and the smallpox, but no more than between cowpox 
and the greatpox or French pox, the latter name being’ still 
used for syphilis in the London Bills of Mortality in the 
eighteenth century. There had been a confusion between 
smallpox and greatpox long before Jenner’s confusion between 
smallpox and cowpox, or at a time when the nature or pathol- 
ogy of diseases was little understood. When the opprobri- 
ous disease which got to be known in the sixteenth century 
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as the French pox came into sudden and general notice in all 
parts of Europe in the years 1494-1500, the first writers upon 
it were ata loss what to make of it, and where to class it 
among diseases. They thought that it came from the liver, 
that the eruption of * pustules” on the face and elsewhere, 
which attended it at no late stage, was an outcome of disor- 
dered humors, being the most essential thing in the malady or 
its true pathognomonic sign, and that the proper place for the 
disease in a classification was within the group in which 
Avicenna, the great medical authority to whom they turned, 
had included smallpox and measles. Most of the names by 
which it was known were generic for blemishes or sores, and 
were applied as much to the tokens of plague or to the spots 
of typhus as to the pustules of smallpox—such as poches and 
poucques, or in Latin poseae (as in a letter of Erasmus) or 
vérole or bubas. In England, it came to be known as pokkes, 
or pox, a French pox, perhaps by a direct importation of one 
of the French names of the disease, or possibly by the adapta- 
tion of an earlier English use of the word “ pokkes,” which had 
itself a French source. As early as the fourteenth century, 
in the reign of Richard II., the author of “ The Vision of Piers 
the Ploughman ” had used the word * pokkes ” synonymously 
with botches, or, as he writes it, ** boches,” (not far removed 
from poches,) by which he meant blemishes or plague-spots, 
or tokens of plague, on the surface of the body. In like 
manner, as late as the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Spanish word * bubas ”’ was applied both to the “ pustules ” of 
the French pox and the spots or petechie of typhus fever. 
Thus at a time when the names of diseases were largely gen- 
eric, it is not surprising to find theoretical writers bringing 
diseases together which we now place far apart in the classifi- 
cation. Before long a separation was made between vérole 
and petite vérole, or between pox and smallpox. But the 
original notion that there was something akin between the 
two continued to haunt French medical writers sometime 
longer. For example, the great reformer of surgery, the 
famous Ambroise Paré, has a curious passage in which a par- 
allel is drawn and a generic likeness suggested between two 
cases of petite vérole with suppurative periostitis, and cases 
of grosse vérole, which were characterized very commonly in 
those days by an early affection of the periosteum. That 
was more than seventy years after it had occurred to Pinctor 
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and other of the first writers on the morbus Gallicus to 
include it, by reason of its eruption, in the same group with 
smallpox and measles; and it is not the only piece of evi- 
dence that could be adduced from the sixteenth century to 
show that the smallpox and the greatpox were occasionally 
confounded, either for purposes of euphemism or under the 
influence of the first mistaken view of the nature of the 
latter. 

If that precedent of three hundred years earlier date can 
be of any use for extenuating Jenner’s mistake in identifying 
cowpox with smallpox of the cow, I make his defenders 
welcome to it. Those who are not specially concerned to 
defend him will probably conclude that he had sufficient 
knowledge of the real characters of cowpox to have kept 
him from falling into a mere philological or verbal trap, if 
he had cared to think out coherently and diligently what he 
had seen or had heard of the animal disease. Instead of doing 
so he turned his ingenuity to a matter which is more cognate 
to the business of advertising than to the business of scientifiz 
research — the invention of a teiling name. His invention 
of the new name of “ Variole Vaccine” for cowpox was 
a peculiarly happy stroke; the name was a Latin one and 
looked to be scientific ; it was at the same time a pleasing 
name as conveying a theory, and a reassuring name as con- 
veying the required theory. It caught the fancy of the 
medical profession in all countries, and was speedily ren- 
dered into French, German, and Italian by the words which 
mean “smallpox of the cow” in each of those languages. 
The name was one to conjure with; it disarmed suspicion, 
implanted confidence, awoke prepossessions, and strengthened 
the probability of substituting the new inoculation for the 
old. Hardly anyone inquired into the antecedents of cow- 
pox, or the probabilities arising out of its real nature. All 
these eminent men of science and so-called practical men 
became for the occasion the merest verbalists, dominated by 
a name or a notion, captivated by an idea, hoodwinked, and 
so thoroughly persuaded a priori, that they went through 
their experimental tests with a laxity that made them value- 
less, and dealt with the experiences of the vaccinated in 
epidemics of smallpox in a way that cannot be called by a 
milder word than perverse. I shall use what remains of my 
space to speak of the verification of Jenner’s theory by 
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means of experimental tests and by the experience gained 
in epidemics. 

The experimental test of the efficacy of vaccine by inocu- 
lating the arm with smallpox was boldly appealed to, and 
its results triumphantly adduced during the two or three 
years when the new practice was supposed to be on its trial : 
afterward it was dropped or ignored, Jenner having expressed 
his preference for Bryce’s test, which consisted in a second 
inoculation with cowpox itself. A few months ago one of 
our English medical journals remarked that the law now in- 
flicted a month’s imprisonment on anyone inoculating with 
smallpox matter, so that no further experiments could be 
made with it. If only we could have the old experimental 
test done over again before the eyes of latter-day skeptics, 
the belief in vaccination would be re-established. If we can- 
not repeat the experiments, the next best thing will be to 
study the records of the original ones. I have elsewhere 
given an analysis of all the experimental tests that I have 
been able to find in English and foreign journals, pamphlets, 
and treatises. As I must be brief here, I beg the reader to 
believe that the details are within reach. 

The first vaccinators being desirous of knowing the value 
of the practice as soon as possible, usually applied the 
smallpox test without delay ; some of them inoculated with 
smallpox eight days after vaccination, others waited several 
weeks, a few chose cases that had been vaccinated a year 
before. Usually the smallpox matter was inserted on the 
arm or arms near to where the vaccine had been previously 
inserted. Some of the tests, such as those at Paris, Frank- 
fort, Vienna, Milan, and Florence were done with much for- 
mality, and in the presence of representative medical men. 
In these formal tests the children of orphanages, foundling 
hospitals or other charitable institutions were commonly 
used. Now, what were the results and what was thought 
of the results by those who obtained them ? 

In the earliest English tests which were naturally awaited 
with some curiosity, the influence of Jenner’s mystification 
about cowpox being only a form of smallpox is painfully 
obvious. Ward, a surgeon of the Manchester Hospital, act- 
ually mistook a confluent eruption of smallpox (1800 pus- 
tules) which his first case developed (from contagion), a 
fortnight after being successfully and genuinely vaccinated, 
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for an effect of cowpox itself. His eleven cases were either 
adverse or irrelevant, all but one; but, in the confusion of 
his mind, he persuaded himself that the test had been satisfac- 
tory and was disposed to “ congratulate mankind.” The 
story of Dr. Woodville’s numerous tests at the Inoculation 
Hospital in London, is too long and intricate to be re-told 
here ; but it may be said that he also was mystified about the 
similarity of cowpox to smallpox, and that he was thereby 
prevented from seeing how completely he had evaded the 
issue, although no evasion was intended. After atime the 
differences between cowpox and smallpox got to be under- 
stood, and the effects of each were no longer confused. Some 
of these tests as published in detail quite clearly failed, 
especially two sets of tests done at Stroud at the very out- 
set. The majority of them, however, were thought satisfac- 
tory; the inoculation with smallpox either produced only the 
local pustules or confluent group of pustules at the spot on 
the arm where the matter had been inserted, or, more rarely, 
it produced nothing even at the spot. A most instructive cor- 
respondence has been preserved, between a Mr. Shorter and 
Dr. Jenner, which shows how the former thought the local 
pustule of smallpox inoculation a sufficient proof that vaccine 
had no antagonistic power, and how the latter persuaded him 
to a different conclusion. Most of the experimenters got the 
local pustule, but they held it, as Jenner did, to be of no ac- 
count so long as it was not followed by an eruption of small- 
pox all over the skin. 

Now, it is the fact, although it was conveniently forgotten, 
that the method of inoculation with smallpox which Jenner 
had recommended for the test in his IJnguiry of 1798, and 
was the one commonly used, was calculated to produce little 
or nothing more than the local pustule when it was used in 
the ordinary way of protection before vaccine was introduced. 
It was known as the Suttonian method, by which the risk of 
a general eruption was for the most part avoided. It was 
the common method of inoculation in the pre-vaccination 
period ; according to an experienced practitioner at Bath, 
nineteen cases out of every twenty inoculated with smallpox, 
not for the test but for protection, had no eruption. That is 
probably too large an estimate, but there is abundant detailed 
evidence which I have formally tendered, that the mild 
method of inoculation recommended by Jenner for testing his 
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cowpox and usually adopted for that test, was calculated to 
produce in the pre-vaccination days no more than the. local 
pustule or confluent group of pustules and in the majority of 
cases did produce no more. 

There was thus a double standard set up for effective 
inoculation with smallpox matter. When that inoculation had 
been an end in itself, in the period just before vaccination 
came in, a single pustule or confluent group of pustules at the 
seat of puncture was all that they wanted, and all that they 
commonly got. When smallpox wasinoculated by the very 
same mild method to test the resistant power of vaccine, the 
general eruption was always looked for, while the local 
pustule alone was held to be insufficient. It is not easy 
to understand how so glaring a fallacy was allowed to pass 
by men who were unquestionably acting in good faith; but 
allowed to pass it was, as anyone may see who goes over the 
evidence. 

The only considerable series of cases which have the look 
of being on the whole satisfactory tests of the efficacy of 
vaccine are those done at Paris in 1801, by the Comité 
Central de Vaccine. The objection was taken at Paris, when 
these tests were recent, that the results were given far too 
summarily, as we must certainly judge them to be according 
to our modern standard of fullness and precision. Dr. 
Chappon, who published a thick volume of vaccination failures 
in 1803, says that those who applied for more particular 
details of these hundred tested cases, were unable to obtain 
what they wanted. Even if we take the Comité Central’s 
cases as they stand, they can hardly be allowed to tell against 
the average result of the test in all countries, namely, that 
inoculation with smallpox after cowpox, produced smallpox 
at the spot where the matter was inserted. 

Apart from the mild method of inoculation used in the 
test, it was not in the nature of the case to be expected that 
smallpox matter inserted under the skin, soon after vaccina- 
tion at or near the same place, would be absorbed into the 
circulation. The preceding vaccine would have passed from 
the puncture on the arm into the nearest packet of absorbent 
glands in the armpit or in the neck, and through them, but 
probably not in all cases, into the circulation. In so passing, 
the vaccine virus had caused a swelling of the absorbent 
glands, which sometimes persisted until long after. Anyone 
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who is familiar —I may be allowed to say that it is an old 
study of mine — with the mechanism of the absorbent glands 
and knows the readiness with which the lymph-channels are 
obstructed by swelling of the fibres within them or by swell- 
ing of the follicles and bands of tissue bounding them, will 
have no difficulty in understanding how little chance a 
second inoculation of matter, on a spot of skin within the same 
lymph territory, and at no long time after the first, would 
have of passing through the gland-filter, whether it was 
smallpox matter trying to pass through after the irritation of 
cowpox, or cowpox matter seeking a passage after the irri- 
tation of inoculated smallpox. Mechanical obstruction alone 
is sufficient to account for the matter used in the smallpox 
test not being absorbed, and such obstruction, or the swelling 
which is its visible sign, is well known to have followed cow- 
pox, especially in milkers and in the first sets of vaccination 
with lymph not far removed from its source and its primary 
energetic characters. Add to this that many of the tests, 
especially on the Continent, were done upon the children in 
orphanages or other charitable houses, who used to be very 
much subje ct to scrofulous swellings of the absorbent glands, 
and we have an ample explanation, apart from the mildness 
of the Suttonian method, of the failure of inoculated small- 
pox to produce any constitutional effect or no more than the 
local effect or any effect at all, without assuming a specific 
antagonism in the preceding cowpox. 

These, then, were the circumstances in which the vaunted 
experimental test was tried, and these were its results. It 
carried conviction, if scientific conviction can be correctly 
predicated, of a state of mind which was one of heedless eager- 
ness and of blindness to fallacies and adverse facts. If any- 
thing could have brought the too confiding adherents of 
Jenner to their senses, the failure of vaccination as soon as 
epidemic smallpox broke out, ought to have done so. I shall 
mention one instance only, although enough might be ad- 
duced even from the first years of vaccination, to fill many 
pages. In a small town of Brunswick, forty-nine children 
were vaccinated with lymph “of the clearest and freshest 
kind,” and with a typically correct result, during the months 
of June and July, 1801. In the course of August, Septem- 
ber, and October, following, forty-five of these same children 
caught smallpox in the epidemic. <A professor from Gottingen 
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went to inquire, and admitted the facts as I have stated 
them. ‘Shall we therefore abandon vaccination ?’’ he asks. 
His answer was emphatic: Gewiss nicht! He made up his 
mind to “ bluff it,” with the help of a little metaphysics ; and 
a Gottingen professor “ bluffing it” is aspectacle for Gods and 
men. The professor’s * certainly not” was really a non possu- 
mus, because he and all his class on the Continent as well as 
in England were already deeply committed. The refusal of 
the professional leaders to go back upon their mistake, when 
it was abundantly proved to be a mistake, has become an in- 
herited obligation of hard swearing to successive generations. 
Things have now come to such a pass that anyone who un- 
dertakes to answer for Jenner and his theories, must shatter 
his own reputation for scientific and historical knowledge. 
Most of those who have a reputation to lose decline the 
challenge. ‘The defence mostly falls to officials of the State ; 
and it is significant that one of the latest deliverances of that 
kind, published at Berlin, in 1888, by the Imperial Board of 
Health, bears no author’s or editor’s name, and bears the safe 
and impartial title of « Contributions towards a Judgment on 
the Utility of Vaccination.” In London, we have a head of 
the Medical Department who entertains his Parliamentary 
chiefs and the public with sums in simple proportion showing 
that the vaccinated are thirty times more secure from the 
attack of smallpox than the unvaccinated, and three hundred 
times more secure against being killed by it outright. Truly 
a great arithmetician! What does it matter to have a thirty- 
fold and a three hundred-fold protection on paper so long as 
among 30,742 persons attacked by smallpox in one epidemic 
no fewer than 29,429 were vaccinated, and among the 4,884 
who died of smallpox, 3,994 were vaccinated ? These are the 
official figures of the epidemic of 1874 in Bavaria, a thoroughly 
well vaccinated country which had almost the same number 
of smallpox deaths relative to the population that England 
had in 1871, namely about one death in every thousand in- 
habitants ; or again, how does the thirty-fold and three hun- 
dred-fold protection of the vaccinated bear upon the deaths 
from smallpox of 124,948 Prussians in the two years 1871 and 
1872? Ifa man of business were to base his ventures upon 
such paper probabilities as the thirty times or three hundred 
times better protection from being vaccinated, he would soon be 
bankrupt. The reason why our vaccination arithmeticians are 
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not broken in credit, is that a certain amount of pedantic excuse- 
mongering is expected of them and a good deal of it tolerated. 

Even from the point of view of official pedantry the 
thirty times and three hundred times protection wants 
finish. The three hundred times protection against death 
from smallpox, is a numerical expression of the great doc- 
trine that vaccination, although it does not ward off small- 
pox, makes the type of the disease milder when it comes. 
Smallpox was always either a mild or a severe disease 
according to a variety of conditions in the individual or in 
his surroundings. Morton, who ranks next to Sydenham as 
a seventeenth century medical authority in England, actually 
goes so far as to say that the “benign” type of smallpox is 
the norma or rule, and that the disease is “ deflected” 
towards the type of variole medie or variole maligne by a 
number of unfavorable circumstances of which he specifies 
fourteen in his list. All the old writers not only admitted 
that smallpox could be mild or severe, but also explained, 
each in his own way, why it was mild or severe in the res- 
pective circumstances. There is an eighteenth-century list 
of determining things almost as long as Morton’s, and for 
the most part different from his; and there might be drawn 
up a nineteenth-century list which would be different from 
both the others according as our modern conditions of life 
are different, as well as our modern theories of constitutional 
liability. But vaccination does not come into the nineteenth- 
century list any more than it did into those of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The proportion of deaths 
to cases of smallpox which is the index of variety of type, 
has not altered for the better in the vaccination era; it re- 
mains on an average what it used to be, one death in about 
six cases; that is the death-rate over a total of 44,578 
cases, with 7,788 deaths (17.5 per cent.) which fill two pages 
of the recent official «Contributions towards a Judgment on 
the Utility of Vaccination,” issued by the Imperial German 
Gesundheitsamt. The returns were mostly made by practi- 
tioners in Berlin to a Sanitary Association of that city during 
the great smallpox epidemic of 1871-72; they stated (with 
few exceptions and these always fatal cases) whether the 
patient had been vaccinated or not, and each practitioner 
gave the cases that had recovered in his practice as well as 
those that died. 
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In reproducing these figures two years ago, the head of the 
Imperial Board of Health did not question their general 
trustworthiness. He thinks, however, that the number of 
mild cases, or of recoveries that were not returned, * must 
have been enormous.” What we know as matter of fact from 
the ordinary mortality returns of Berlin, is that a large number 
of fatal cases of smallpox in those two years were not sent 
in by the Sanitary Association; and there probably were a 
corresponding number of recoveries not reported to it. But 
it is obvious that the forty-four thousand and odd cases 
reported were a fair sample, inasmuch as the death-rate of 
the whole is 17.5 per cent., almost the same death-rate as in 
the complete official returns for the whole of Bavaria in the 
same epidemic of 1871, and the average proportion of deaths 
to cases in epidemics of European smallpox, whether in the 
vaccination era, or in the time before it. Thus Dr. Jurin, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and President of the College 
of Physicians of London, collected from correspondents in 
many parts of England, the totals of cases and of deaths 
each of a large number of smallpox epidemics from 1724 to 
1729. The grand total of cases was 18,229, and of deaths 
3,008, showing a proportion of deaths to recoveries, or a 
mixture of mild and fatal cases, almost the same as in the 
sample of 44,000 and odd cases from the Berlin epidemic of 
1871-72. 

Let us now see how the vaccinated and the unvaccinated 
fare respectively in that sample. In the tables compiled by 
the Imperial Board of Health, at pp. 168-169 of the recently 
published * Contributions,” the cases, both vaccinated and 
unvaccinated, are very properly classified according to age, 
the risk of dying from smallpox being enormously different 
at different ages. Above the age of infancy and early child- 
hood, by far the most of the cases are vaccinated, and these 
are by far the greater part of the whole 44,000; among 
infants and children under the age of five, there were 
nearly twice as many cases unvace ‘inated as vaccinated (4,745 
of the former to 2,430 of the latter). Next as regards the 
fatality of the attack in the vaccinated and in the unvaccin- 
ated at each of the periods of life. Atall ages the vaccinated 
have the best of it, not by three hundred times, but by 
just a small fraction. Thus, at the very risky age of under 
one year, 52.8 per cent. of all who took sm: llpox died of it 
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among the unvaccinated infants, and 44.7 per cent. among 
the vaccinated ; from the second to the fifth year, 34.4 per 
cent. of cases died among the unvaccinated (total cases 
2,716), and 28.5 per cent. among the vaccinated (total cases 
2,029) ; and so on very uniformly with a corresponding small 
margin ofadvantage to the vaccinated, ineach of the other 
periods of life. 

Dr. Johnson confessed that when he was dressing up the 
debates in Parliament for the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” he 
“took care that the Whig dogs did not have the best of it;” 
and what so great a moralist thought not unfair, we may also 
allow to the vaccination officials without further cavil. But 
is the margin of difference broad enough to rest State 
interference upon, and to carry penalties or disabilities for 
the “ unprotected,” even if we assume the vaccine virus to 
be a blander fluid than it often is and ought in theory always 
to be? The answer to that question remains for another 
writer to give in a subsequent number. 





ROBERT OWEN AT NEW LANARK, 


BY WALTER LEWIN. 


THE publication in book form of a new Life of Robert 
Owen, by the late Mr. Lloyd Jones who was at one time a co- 
worker with Owen, will give to many persons, both in England 
and in America, their first clear conception of a truly remark- 
able man. Robert Owen began his career at a time when im- 
portant changes were taking place in industrial relations, in 
consequence of the introduction of machinery, and being him- 
self, from an early age, an employer of labor, he set an example 
to all employers of the attitude they ought to take under 
the new conditions. If they had done as he did, much sub- 
sequent trouble, of which we have not even yet seen the 
end, would have been avoided. Those vast possibilities of 
wealth which the new use of machinery opened up, were too 
greedily seized by the employers at no matter what cost to 
the workers. The consequence was that, while machinery 
made the rich richer, it brought new miseries to the poor. 
We need not wonder that men of too impetuous sympathies, 
like Mr. John Ruskin, have assumed an attitude of hostility 
to machinery in general and called for a return to simpler 
methods. In fact, however, the fault did not lie in the 
machinery, but in the character of the men who controlled it. 
Such men would be the bane of any methods, however simple. 
That matters between employer and employed worked with 
comparative smoothness before, was due, not to any inherent 
perfection in the methods or in the men, but to the long- 
continued friction that had at length rubbed things into 
smoothness. With the upset of the old methods friction re- 
commenced, but we are not to assume that it will be perpetual. 
The outcome seems likely to be that the position of employer 
and employed will be reversed, the capitalist of the future 
being paid by the worker for the use of his capital, instead of 
paying the worker for his work. In other words, the im- 
portant function of organizer and controller of industry will 
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be in the nomination of the workers, instead of being, as here- 
tofore, a privilege attached to capital. To this end, however, 
the workers will have to become possessors of some capital of 
their own; for capital, let socialists say what they may, is the 
primary necessity of all industrial organizations. Co-operation 
points the way to this. In the greed and tyranny of the 
employers, as elsewhere, it remains true that seeming evil still 
produces good. Had employers been more humane, the 
worker to-day would not be the thinking, self-reliant man that 
he is. Active tyranny is a sure stimulus to liberty. 

Of Robert Owen’s various undertakings, some of which 
succeeded while many failed, by far the most important was 
that at New Lanark, the full and complete history of which has 
not yet been written. Even Mr. Lloyd Jones does not treat 
of it as fully as it deserves. His own association with 
Robert Owen began later, and he is more at home in describ- 
ing the movements in which he himself shared, such as the 
Socialist propaganda and the Queenwood experiment. Yet 
in these days of feud between capital and labor, the story 
of Robert Owen’s government of New Lanark ought to be 
told again and again. For it has a lesson for each party: 
for the agitator who fancies, or at least asserts, that capital 
and grinding tyranny are necessarily identical, and for the 
capitalist himself who not only does not care for the welfare 
of his workers, but is so short-sighted that he fails to see that 
narrow selfishness diminishes his own gains. It was on the 
first day of the year 1800 that Robert Owen initiated his 
great experiment in social reform. New Lanark was a man- 
ufacturing establishment, covering about 240 acres of land, 
and consisted of cotton-spinning mills and a village where the 
work-people and their families resided, to the number of 
2,500 persons. It was founded by David Dale and Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright in the year 1784, but during most of the time 
until Owen took it over, David Dale was the sole proprietor. 
No doubt the situation had been chosen for the advantage to be 
derived from the water of the Lanark Falls, and Glasgow being 
sixteen miles distant, the intervening country thinly popu- 
lated and the roads bad, it was necessary to form a colony of 
the people employed at the mills. Mr. George Jacob Holy- 
oake in his book on Self-help a Hundred Years Ago charac- 
terizes David Dale as the Samuel Morley of his day. He 
was a man active alike in business and in philanthropic and 
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religious enterprises, a banker as well as a manufacturer, a 
preacher and a leading member of forty dissenting churches. 
It is not clear that he regarded his establishment at New 
Lanark from any but a purely commercial standpoint; but at 
any rate he was enlightened enough to see that healthy 
workers were preferable to unhealthy ones and, as an 
employer, he was probably better than most of the manufac- 
turers of that period. He had, however, much to contend 
with. Obtaining as he did, child labor supplied from work- 
houses under arduous conditions, and being largely at the 
mercy of the adult-workers by reason of the unpopularity of 
cotton-spinning as an employment and the inconvenient 
situation of the place, it is no matter for surprise if Mr. Dale 
was not wholly successful. Moreover, he was too much 
occupied with other things to give a great amount of per- 
sonal supervision to his mills and to the government of his 
village. The practical management was, indeed, in the 
hands of his brother and another, and much was necessarily 
left to subordinates. The consequence was that Robert 
Owen, when he came upon the scene, found the human 
material with which he had to deal by no means of the best, 
and a difficult task lay ready to his hand. 

Robert Owen was a man of humble origin, and with no ad- 
vantages of school education for he was sent to help in a 
grocery store when he was only nine years old. By his busi- 
ness ability and his integrity he rose quickly to positions of 
trust in the various situations which he held in Stamford, 
London and Manchester successively. In Manchester an op- 
portunity offered for him to join another as a maker of 
cotton-mules, but the partnership was of short duration. At 
its dissolution he found himself the possessor of some machin- 
ery, with which he set up as a cotton spinner on a very small 
scale. Then Mr. Drinkwater, a manufacturer of position, 
wanted a manager and Owen applied for and obtained the 
post. Six months later Mr. Drinkwater voluntarily offered 
him an advancing salary for four years and at the end of the 
time a partnership, and this arrangement would have been 
carried out if some family alliances had not come in the way. 
As soon as Owen heard that a difficulty had arisen he thrust 
the agreement which gave him legal rights into the fire, and 
declining to remain in Mr. Drinkwater’s service on any terms, 
made new connections elsewhere. 
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His remarkable talent for organizing was exhibited early, 
for he was only twenty years of age when he undertook the 
successful control of Mr. Drinkwater’s 500 work-people. 
Through life this and his absolute self-reliance served him 
well. If not a profound, he was an original and independent 
thinker, and with him action always quickly followed thought. 
He sought no precedents to justify him; hence the new paths 
which he opened where others did not dare to explore. In 
1795 he established the Chorlton Twist Company’s factories 
at Chorlton, which, after four years of successful working, 
were sold to the Messrs. Birley. He was twenty-nine years 
old when, at his instigation, his partners agreed to buy New 
Lanark for £60,000, and to leave the management to him. 
His share was one-ninth and he received as manager £1,000 
a year. 

He had always been interested in the amelioration of the 
condition of the people, upon which subject he held well- 
defined opinions of his own. He saw even more clearly than 
Mr. David Dale had seen that, as a matter of business policy, 
the workers should be made not only healthy, but contented. 
His success at Mr. Drinkwater’s factory had been due in a great 
measure to the humane way in which he had treated the 
workers. His own main object in purchasing and settling at 
New Lanark was not pecuniary profit but, as he himself said, 
“to try, on amore extended scale, an experiment for the benefit : 
of society which I had previously commenced, but in a more 
limited extent, with 500 work-people in a factory in Manches- 
ter.” On the other hand, the object of his partners was 
simply to make profit by cotton spinning. Accordingly, it 
became Robert Owen’s duty “to combine these two objects in 
the best manner in which they could be united.” His convie- 
tion was that “the principles on which society has been 
based and the character of man formed, are erroneous” and 
that “these erroneous principles necessarily force a system 
of continued deception on the human race, a system which 
compels all men by their education to become irrational in 
their thoughts and conduct, and thus always to mistake each 
other’s nature and character; that in consequence of these 
errors, sin and misery abound; love and charity are restricted 
within the smallest circle ; the happiness of high and low, rich 
and poor, is extremely limited, uncertain and inferior; that 
man is, therefore, made throughout all the regions of the earth 
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an inferior, inconsistent animal.” A favorite maxim of 
Robert Owen’s was that “ the character of man is formed for 
and not by him.” Man he described as “a compound being 
whose character is formed by his organization and the external 
circumstances in which he is placed from his birth.” These 
views may not be altogether philosophically sound but, 
holding them, Robert Owen naturally considered it to be a 
duty incumbent on him to make the “external circum- 
stances” as excellent as possible; and his own benevolent 
effort was to so arrange those circumstances that human 
character would be moulded into a desirable shape. He 
went to New Lanark believing that, without imperilling his 
own or his partners’ commercial interests, he could greatly 
enhance the physical and moral welfare of his work-people. 
In this industrial village, remote from the world, with its 
2,500 inhabitants, he had good scope for his undertaking. 

During the first partnership, which lasted about ten years, 
Robert Owen was left pretty much to his own devices and 
his fellow-proprietors had no reason to complain, for the 
net earnings were about £90,000. But with Owen the phil- 
anthropic passion was far stronger than the greed for gain; and 
success, as he understood it, was not proved by the handsome 
dividends that were paid out of the profits, but by the im- 
provement effected in the condition of the workers. 

His methods had prospered and he desired to extend them. 
In 1809 he had a project on foot for building an educational 
establishment, the cost of which was expected to be £4,000. 
His partners became alarmed at such an outlay for such an 
object, and declined to sanction it, whereupon Robert Owen 
proposed that, as they and he could no longer work together, 
they should either buy the place or allow him to buy it for 
£84,000. To this they assented, electing to let him take it. 
Not having sufficient capital of his own, he formed a new 
partnership which included one of the old proprietors and 
two merchants of Glasgow. This arrangement worked 
badly and was soon dissolved. The new partners were less 
confiding than the old, or their desire for gain was stronger, 
or perhaps those who lived near the spot were tempted to 
interfere. Be this as it may, they certainly raised objections 
to the high rate of wages, and generally to the philanthropic 
element in the business, and four years had not elapsed 
when a split occurred. Refusing Owen’s offer to adjust the 
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matter as it had been adjusted on the previous occasion, they 
insisted that the place should be put up at auction. It seems 
undoubted that they hoped in this way to buy the establish- 
ment for a sum much below its value; but they forgot, or 
did not know, that the philanthropist they had to deal with 
was a keen and far-seeing man of business. “Completely 
tired,” as he himself declared, “of partners who cared for 
nothing but to buy cheap and sell dear,” Owen now sought 
assistance from men of known benevolence, and was success 
ful in securing their co~peration. His new partners, six in 
number, were Jeremy Bentham, William Allen, Joseph 
Foster, John Walker, Joseph Fox and Michael Gibb, several 
of them members of the Society of Friends. He explained 
his intentions to them, embodying the principles upon which 
he meant to work in four propositions : — 

1. Man does not form his own character; it wi'l be 
formed for him by the circumstances that surround him. 

2. Man is not a subject of praise or blame. 

8. Any general character, good or bad, may be given to 
the world by applying means which are, to a great extent, 
under the control of human government. 

In proposing to his new partners that the village should be 
governed in accordance with these ideas, Robert Owen 
showed them that, during the four years then just past, the 
profit realized under his management had been £150,000 
($750,000), but he did not attempt to conceal from them that 
the schemes he had in view would diminish it in the future. 
However, all that his partners stipulated for was a promise 
of five per cent. on their —_ and they were willing that 
the surplus profits should, as far as Owen ‘thought necessary, 
be expended “for the permanent benefit of the popula- 
tion.” 

At the auction New Lanark was bought for £114,100, 
much to the chagrin of Owen’s opponents. Meantime, at 
the mills, the work-people had discussed the situation, and had 
some thoughts of leaving in a body if the concern passed 
from Owen’s hands. Naturally great anxiety prevailed 
there as to the result of the sale, and when the news came 
that their friend was to remain with them, they suspended 
work, illuminated the village, and a party of them met 
Owen and his two partners on the way from Glasgow and 
brought them in triumph home. 
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Free at length to give full effect to his principles, Robert 
Owen proceeded to establish what he called an “institution 
for the formation of character from early infancy.” He 
erected a spacious building designed to actommodate six 
hundred children, the cost of which was £7,000, instead of 
£4,000, as originally estimated. It was opened on the first 
of January, 1816. Here the children, not only of his work- 
people but of all families living within a mile of the village, 
were admitted for what was, practically, free education. 
There was, indeed, a fee of threepence per month charged 
for each child, infants and evening scholars excepted, * to 
prevent them from regarding the institution with the feel- 
ings connected with a charity school ;” but of course this sum 
did not cover a tithe of the expense. The school hours in 
summer were from 7.30 to 9.0, 10.0 to 12.0, and 3.0 to 
5.0; in winter, from 7.30 to 9.0, and 10.0 to 2.0, with 
an interval of half an hour. Besides the customary subjects 
of school education, such as reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography, all the children were taught singing, either by ear 
or by notes, and dancing, and were subjected to a moderate 
amount of military drill. 


On Robert Owen’s theory of the power of circumstances, 
a child who acted improperly was “not considered an object 
of blame, but of pity.” It was assumed that if he possessed 
the knowledge and power to “ form his character” he would 
“certainly secure the happiness that belongs to a well-formed 


,’ 


character.” All rewards and punishments whatever, “except 
such as nature herself provided,” were *“ sedulously excluded” 
from the system “as being equally unjust in themselves, and 
prejudicial in their effects.” It is claimed with some justice 
for Robert Owen that he was the “inventor” of infant 
schools conducted on a rational system. At least he was a 
pioneer in infant education. Boys and girls aged from 
eighteen months to five years were received in classes. 
Their school-hours were about one-half those of the older 
children, and they spent the rest of the time in a play-ground 
in charge of a teacher. The instruction in these classes was 
chiefly by means of “sensible signs and familiar conversa- 
tion,” a description which would serve very well for the 
method which has now become customary in all the best 
institutions. 

In the adult population Robert Owen took nearly or quite 
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as much interest as in the children. At his first settlement 
at New Lanark he was regarded with suspicion. The past 
experience of the workers had not taught them to place much 
faith in the philanthropic professions of employers, and 
Owen’s plans for their welfare were regarded as nothing 
better than disguised schemes for enhancing profits. Not 
until 1806 did they become convinced that he really was 
their friend. In that year difficulties with the United States 
led to such an advance in the price of raw cotton that 
the New Lanark Mills, in common with many others, had to 
be stopped. Great numbers of men and women in all parts 
of the country were thrown out of employment, and this is 
what the workers at New Lanark might have expected would 
be their fate. But Owen retained them all, paying them their 
full wages, and requiring only that the machinery should be 
kept in good condition. This lasted for four months and cost 
£7,000 (35,000), but it sufficed to convince even the most 
sceptical of the workers that their employer really did desire 
their welfare. 

Thenceforward, Robert Owen’s dealings with them were 
comparatively easy. He exercised a mild dictatorship, super- 
vising to a certain extent the domestic habits of the people 
and imposing fines for offences. Watchmen were appointed 
to patrol the streets at night and note the names of disorderly 
persons. In cases of drunkenness the first and second 
offences were punished with fines and the third involved dis- 
missal. For the most part, however, with the adults as well 
as with the children, Owen trusted to influence and guidance 
to effect the improvements he desired. He preferred to 
reward good rather than to punish evil. Thus, he secured 
cleanliness and order in the dwelling-houses, not by denoun- 
cing offenders, but by appointing a committee of inspection to 
visit each family weekly and see how their places were kept ; 
and when some offered strenuous opposition to the intrusion 
of these ‘ bug-hunters” as they called them, Owen secured 
his end without resorting to compulsion by giving quiet 
encouragement to the better disposed families. He and Mrs. 
Owen would visit them on friendly terms, and send them 
plants from the greenhouses, and offer other little tokens of 
esteem; and thus the dissenters from his method were 
vanquished. 

How far such practices were in harmony with his doctrine 
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that “ man is not a subject of praise or blame”’ is fairly open 
to question. Be this as it may, the result was sufficiently 
remarkable. The people became steady, orderly and indus- 
trious. Drunkenness was so nearly unknown that Robert 
Owen’s son, Robert Dale Owen (afterwards a writer of 
repute), when at twelve years of age, he saw a man reeling 
across the path, could not understand what was the matter 
with him, and said to his father, « Look at that man; he must 
have been taken suddenly ill.” Employer and employed 
were on a footing of entire zood-will toward one another, and 
the work of the mills was all the better done and the more 
remunerative because it was done willingly. Although the 
hours of labor were comparatively short and immense sums 
of money had been expended, directly and indirectly, for the 
benefit of the workers, during the thirty years that Robert 
Owen was at New Lanark (1800-1829), £300,000 ($1,500,- 
000) were divided among the partners in addition to five per 
cent. interest on their capital. 

The reasons why Robert Owen finally left New Lanark 
are not clear. There had been differences of opinion between 
him and William Allen, chiefly about the propriety of 
instructing the children in dancing and drilling,— exercises 
which did not accord with the ideas of a somewhat narrow 
Quaker type which William Allen held. This may have 
weighed with Robert Owen who was always impatient of 
interference. Yet it seems more likely that the success 
which had attended his efforts in the past made him eager to 
extend his field of operations. “In a few years,” he after- 
wards wrote in his work on Revolution in Mind and Practice, 
‘I had accomplished for this population as much as such a 
manufacturing system would admit of; and, although the 
poor work-people were content, and, by contrast with other 
manufacturing establishments and all other work-people 
under this old system, deemed themselves so much _ better 
treated and cared for, and were highly satisfied, yet I knew 
it was a miserable existence compared with that which, with 
the immense means at the control of all governments, might 
now be created for every population over the world. I could 
do no more for a mere manufacturing population ; for manu- 
factures are not the true foundations of society. And, after 
all, what had I done for these people? What was their real 
condition even with all the expenditure that had been 
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incurred and the measures which had been adopted to 
improve it? The people were slaves at my mercy, liable at 
any time to be dismissed; and knowing that, in that case, 
they must go into misery compared with such limited happi- 
ness as they now enjoyed.” 

The profits being, as he considered, “so much more than 
any parties should receive from the labor of others,” Owen 
proposed to two of his partners who were visiting him that 
after five per cent. had been paid for the capital the work- 
people should be absolutely entitled to the remainder. Had 
this been agreed to, he would have continued to conduct the 
business until it could be organized on a representative basis. 
It was not agreed to, so he sold his share to his partners and 
went forth to pursue his labors elsewhere. 

Rotert Owen was by nature an autocrat, albeit an exceed- 
ingly benevolent one. He could not tolerate contradiction, 
nor understand that an opinion other than his own could 
possibly be correct. He might be said to be a bigot with 
none of the usual cruelty of bigots; for, however mistaken he 
thought others were, he had no feeling for them but one of 
pity. “Thou need’st to be very right, for thou art very posi- 
tive,’ said Mr. Dale to him after a discussion on religion. 
That self-confidence of his, combined as it was with great 
patience, marvellous skill in organizing, and unbounded love 
for his fellow-men, undoubtedly made him successful where 
any other man would have failed. What he achieved others 
would have refused to attempt, saying it was impossible. 
During his government of New Lanark “the character of 
the whole population was changed; and from being an idle, 
dirty, intemperate, imbecile, and immoral people, they were 
caused to become more industrious, sober, efficient, cleanly, 
and moral.” The children who were born within the estab- 
lishment, and trained and educated from infancy in the “ new 
institution for the formation of the character,” were, so Robert 
Owen affirmed, * far superior to the children of their class in 
any part of the world, —in some respects, to the children of 
any class of society.” This being so, the pity is that Robert 
Owen did not remain at New Lanark and complete the lesson 
he was there teaching to the world. 

Naturally the enterprise attracted attention. Many per- 
sons visited New Lanark, drawn by curiosity and sometimes 
by a better motive. The Grand Duke of Russia (afterwards 
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Czar Nicholas) was among them, and tried to induce Owen to 
migrate with two millions of Englishmen to Russia and form 
a community there. The late Duke of Kent, father of her 
present Majesty, who, if he had lived, would have been 
William IV.’s successor, was greatly interested, and after 
sending Doctor McNab, his honorary physician, to investigate 
and report, requested Owen to receive him with his wife 
and infant daughter as visitors, that he might study and judge 
for himself. My object,” he said, “is to make myself per- 
fect master of the actual working of these principles under 
your application of them to practice.” He intended to pur- 
sue the subject “with a view to extensive practical results, 
and to do what my station will permit me to introduce it into 
general notice and adoption.” Unhappily, on the eve of 
this projected visit this “invaluable friend to the cause of 
humanity,”as Robert Owen called him, died. 

Robert Owen regarded his successful government of a vil- 
lage as the forerunner of the government of the world by 
similar methods. He affirmed that in what he termed “the 
new moral world,” which he confidently believed was about 
to become an accomplished reality, “the inhabitants will 
attain to a state of existence in which a spirit of charity and 
affection will pervade the whole human race. Man will 
have become spiritualized and happy, amidst a race of supe- 
rior beings.” The knowledge which he will acquire of him- 
self and of nature, “will induce and enable him, through his 
self-interest, or desire for happiness, to form such superior 
external arrangements as will place him within a terrestrial 
paradise.” In the new moral world, no child would be per- 
mitted to grow up in ignorance, in superstition, with “ infe- 
rior dispositions or habits,” or without a knowledge of * his 
own organization, of its laws, of nature generally, of the 
useful sciences, and of the practical arts of life.” Moreover, 
‘scientific arrangements will be formed to make wealth every- 
where and at all times superabound beyond the wants and 
wishes of the human race, and all desire for individual accu- 
mulation or any irregularity of condition will consequently 
cease.’ By these and other similar arrangements “all will 
become superior, physically, intellectually, and morally ; 
each will know all the duties of life, and will have the 
greatest desire to execute them in the best manner.” 

The triumph of his principles seemed to Owen to be at 
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hand, ‘No human power,” he declared triumphantly, ‘ can 
now impede its progress. Silence will not retard its course, 
and opposition will give increased celerity to its movements. 
The commencement of the work will itself insure its accom- 
plishment.” He made an appeal to the “crowned heads ” of 
Europe to forward his plan. He was sure such influential 
co-operation was all that was needed in order to realize it, 
and he never doubted that, when his principles and the sue- 
cess he had achieved at New Lanark were understood, those 
who had the power would also manifest the will to give the 
necessary aid. But the ‘crowned heads” of Europe did 
not hearken. Probably no one but Robert Owen ever 
thought they would. Emperors and kings seldom burn with 
the *enthusiam of humanity ’— perhaps they have not been 
trained under circumstances sutliciently favorable. Robert 
Owen’s success ended at New Lanark. 

Possibly, human nature was not as impressionable as 
Owen supposed, or it may be that a succession of Robert 
Owens was needed for the redemption of society; but it is 
certain that when this one died his system died also. Other 
men there are, to this day, who advocate the same or similar 
theories, but no one has arisen, possessing the same combi- 
nation of fine qualities, who has attempted to realize those 
theories. Nevertheless, Owen’s work was not at an end 
when he left New Lanark. He was yet to be concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, in various experiments, and the 
seed he had sown was destined to produce fruit, not precisely 
of the kind he expected, but still valuable to the world. 
There was the settlement of New Harmony in Indiana, 
undertaken by Robert Owen himself, although in the multi- 
tude of his other engagements he was not able to give it 
sufficient personal attention. There was the community at 
Tytherley in Hampshire (England) projected by disciples 
of his. There was Mr. E. T. Craig’s experiment in co- 
operative farming at Ralahine, County Clare, Ireland. 
Between 1825 and 1832, arose the early co-operative stores, 
which —although the greater number did not long sur- 
vive — opened the way for the vast co-operative trading 
movement of these later times. 

Although to Robert Owen Socialism was not only a creed 
but a life, the experiment at New Lanark does not help to a 
solution of the problem how to perfect society. Robert Owen 
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managed a village admirably and believed that on similar 
principles he could manage a world. But in reality his 
success there was made possible by conditions which could 
not be extended much beyond the management of a village, 
which assuredly could not be made world-wide. The “ benefi- 
cent autocrat”? was never, perhaps, so nearly realized as in 
him. He made the population of New Lanark orderly; vice 
diminished, happiness increased ; possibilities in the men and 
women were developed which otherwise might have remained 
forever dormant. Yet there is no reason to believe that the 
same methods applied to society at large would produce the 
like result. Robert Owen himself has pointed out, as quoted 
above, the important fact that the people were under his 
absolute dictatorship; if they did not please him, it was in 
his power to drive them into comparative misery. He did 
not care to be the possessor of such power, for he loved 
liberty, not only for himself but for all. Had he been as Carlyle 
was, an advocate of beneficent despotism, such power would 
have been valued by him, and no man could have used it 
better. But it is a power which ceases when the despotism 
becomes universal, for there is then no outside world to which 
incorrigible offenders can be banished, and a penal system be- 
comes requisite in its stead. 

New Lanark, in common with the Shakers and other social- 
istic settlements in the Old and New World, was composed of 
chosen individuals. In all successful communities there is a 
continuous process of selection: fit members coming and 
remaining, unfit members going away. Robert Owen formed, 
by degrees, an excellent society. Persons of good character 
would naturally gravitate to a company so orderly and an 
employer so virtuous, while the ill-disposed would feel out of 
their element. How far this process of selection contributed 
to his success, and how far it was due to the reformation of 
individuals does not appear, but this is evident, that while 
the autocrat of a village is powerfully aided by the former 
process, the autocrat over society at large can succeed only 
by perfecting the human race. New Lanark under Robert 
Owen was a pure autocracy within its own limits, but it was 
not even an experiment in communism. 

When Owen, misapprehending the character of his success, 
tried to found a free society at New Harmony he failed 
signally. New Lanark does not indicate how society may be 
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re-organized on a more satisfactery basis than the present, 
yet its lesson is not to be despised. It shows what great 
results may follow an appeal to the best in human nature 
instead of an appeal to the worst. It points the way to a 
nobler relation between labor and capital. Robert Owen 
proved how much one man, a lover of mankind holding the 
responsible position of an employer and organizer of labor, 
was able to do within his own sphere, to enrich the lives of 
his fellowmen and women. 





THE DOMINION’S ORIGINAL SIN. 


BY THOMAS P. GORMAN. 


Just now the future of Canada is clouded bya number of 
serious political problems. In fact the very foundation- 
stones of the Dominion seem to be crumbling. The federal 
compact formed in 1867 between, the various provinces of 
British North America was based upon a number of com- 
promises, and parties are now forming for the avowed purpose 
of attacking, and if possible destroying, those very com- 
promises. One of the primary conditions upon which Lower 
Canada, now the Province of Quebec, agreed to the federation 
was that the French language should be recognized as an 
official language for all time to come, not only in Quebec 
but in the courts and Parliament of the Dominion. Another 
article of the treaty required that the existing system of 
education, under which the Catholics of Ontario are freed 
from taxation for public schools in districts where they choose 
to establish schools of their own, should be continued in 
perpetuity. Now, both these conditions of the compact are 
being assailed, not only in the Canadian press and on the 
platform, but in Parliament. A few weeks ago a bill was 
introduced in the Canadian House of Commons, by Mr. 
Dalton McCarthy, a very prominent and able member of the 
conservative party, proposing the abolition of French as an 
official language in the northwest territories. As a preamble 
to his bill, Mr. McCarthy laid down the principle that a com- 
munity of language was essential to true nationhood, and in 
his speech he boldly avowed that his ultimate aim was the 
extinction of the French language as an official tongue in 
Canada. 

The question was shelved temporarily by the adoption of a 
compromise amendment which satisfied nobody, after the 
Premier had made a vehement appeal to the Parliament to 
refrain from raising the race and language issue lest the 
credit of the country should be ruined at home and abroad. 

4K 
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Then as to the separate school question, the legislature of 
Manitoba has passed an Act abolishing the existing school 
system in that province, — which is similar to that of 
Ontario, and substituting therefor a public school system 
such as prevails in the American States; although the 
British North American Act, the constitution of the country, 
expressly declares that provincial legislatures have not the 
right to deprive the Protestant minority in Quebec or the 
Roman Catholic minorities in other Provinces of any rights 
or privileges, with respect to education, which they enjoyed 
at the time of the union. The Manitoba Legislature, backed 
no doubt by popular opinion in the province, has under- 
taken to do somethings which the constitution declares it 
shall not do. Not only does the British North American 
Act prohibit the local legislature from interfering with the 
separate school system, but it expressly declares that, in the 
event of that legislature failing to provide the money and 
machinery necessary for the carrying out of such a system, 
then the federal Parliament shall intervene and supply 
whatever is wanting. Then a new party has been formed in 
Ontario for the purpose of securing for that province full 
control of educational matters in that province, including 
the right of abolishing the separate school system. 

Hence there are some serious problems to be solved by 
Canada’s statesmen. The agitation over the ratification of 
the Quebec Jesuits Estate Act by the federal executive has 
brought into existence a number of forces which seem to be 
working for the disruption of the Confederation. What 
will be done in the matter of the Manitoba School Bill just 
passed? The federal executive may veto it. In that 
event the Dominion may have to deal witha popular uprising 
in Manitoba. If the Act is not vetoed, we may have to 
reckon with a secession movement in the Province of Quebec. 
It is idle to suppose that the French Canadians will consent 
to remain in the Confederation if the conditions upon which 
they entered it, and which are embodied in the constitution, 
are ruthlessly violated by the other parties to the bargain. 
During the recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
dual-language question, more than one Quebec member 
declared frankly that if the rights guaranteed to the French 
Canadians by the Constitution granted to Canada by Great 
Britain were not respected, they would seek the protection 
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of the United States. It was doubtless such expressions 
as the foregoing that caused the leaders of the Government 
to tremble for the stability of the Canadian Confederation, 
and for the value of Dominion securities in the markets of 
the world. 

It is difficult to believe that the men who are now agi- 
tating the abolition of the French language and separate 
schools are ignorant of the consequences of a successful 
movement on the lines they are pursuing. Do they suppose 
that the French Canadians and Roman Catholics of the 
Dominion, who form about two-fifths of the entire population, 
will consent to have what they value as rights and privileges 
tuken away from them? If so, they are certainly mistaken. The 
abolition of the dual-language system and separate schools can 
only have one result,—the disrtiption of the confederation and 
possibly the annexation of the several provinces to the 
American Republic as individual States. Is it not easy to 
believe that the anti-French and anti-separate school agita- 
tion is really engineered by men desirous of “smashing the 
confederation into its original fragments,’ and bringing 
about annexation? Possibly the great majority of those who 
are engaged in the agitation have no such idea, but it is not 
difficult for a few clever and skilful men to start and conduct 
& movement with such a purpose in view, by playing upon 
the religious bigotry of some, and the race prejudices, the 
personal ambitions and the disappointments of others. At 
all events the Dominion is face to face with difficulties which 
her statesmen at present see no means of solving. The 
Premier boasts that he is the father of confederation. He 
may yet follow his offspring to the grave. 

In looking around for the source of the evils which afflict 
Canadian politics, the historical student cannot fail to reach 
the conclusion that the difficulties are directly traceable to 
the immoral and indefensible methods by which the political 
union of the British North American Provinces was 
brought about. The promoters of the Confederation scheme 
seem to have acted upon the alleged Jesuitical doctrine that 
“the end justifies the means,” and they were not scrupulous 
as to the methods they adopted in forcing their project upon 
the several provinces. As a marriage procured by force, 
fraud, or deceit on the part of one of the contracting parties can- 
not be expected to result happily, neither can a union between 
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two or more countries or provinces, effected through such 
agencies, bring prosperity or contentment to the peoples 
concerned. 

It is now nearly twenty-three years since the confederation 
of the British North American Provinces took place, and a 
number of conflicts have arisen between the provincial and 
federal authorities. A bad tree cannot bring forth good fruit, 
and it is vain to hope that a sound and permanent system of 
government can be established by a conspiracy, in this age 
of intelligence. 

Let us recall, for a moment, the methods by which confed- 
eration was brought about. The scheme was never submitted 
to the people of Canada proper, and it was forced upon some 
of the smaller provinces in defiance of the popular will. 
The men who undertook to carry the project through Parlia- 
ment were not elected for any such purpose. What would 
be said if the representatives controlling the legislatures of 
New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire, should, without 
consulting the electors of their respective States, undertake 
to form the three commonwealths into a confederacy, destroy- 
ing completely the constitutions under which they were 
elected, and which they swore to defend? Or suppose the 
present Congress of the United States, influenced by the 
Administration of the day, undertook, without the consent or 
approval of the American people, to change the form of 
government from a republic to a monarchy. Any such 
step would be revolutionary and unconstitutional, and the 
men who attempted it might, if unsuccessful, pay for their 
treason on the scaffold. 

Yet quite as unconstitutional a step was taken in 1867, 
when the constitution granted to Canada by the British 
Parliament in 1841 was destroyed by men who had no authority 
from the people to do anything of the kind; and a new consti- 
tution forced upon the country in its stead. Louis Napoleon 
has been execrated by history because, after being elected 
President of France and solemnly swearing to uphold and 
defend the constitution of the Republic, he embraced the 
first favorable opportunity to proclaim himself Emperor. In 
what respect did his conduct differ from that of the Cana- 
dian politicians who were elected in 1864 to carry out the 
provisions of the then existing constitution, but who, for the 
sake of retaining power, destroyed the constitution under 
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which they were elected, and substituted therefor something 
which the people had never asked for ? 

It is first necessary to consider the confederation scheme 
as it affected the old Province of Canada, the principal party 
concerned. The two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
obtained responsible government in 1841, after an armed up- 
rising against the system of autocratic government, which had 
prevailed previous to that time. In uniting the two Canadas, 
the British Parliament granted to the new province a con- 
stitution which gave to the legislature very extensive powers. 
The Imperial Act of 1841 committed to the people of Can- 
ada the entire control of their own destinies quite as fully as 
that power is enjoyed by any nation, save that the Cana- 
dian Parliament had not the power to dissolve the connection 
with Great Britain. But in every other respect Canada was 
made independent and it was undoubtedly the policy of the 
British Statesmen of that period that it should be so. Self- 
government, in the broadest sense of the term, was granted to 
the Canadians, with the view of removing completely the 
grievances which had caused an insurrection only three 
years before. Under that constitution Canada prospered. 
For twenty-four years there was no agitation against it. 
The Canadians were their own masters. Their Parliament 
could and did pass tariff bills for the avowed purpose of pro- 
tecting Canadian manufacturers against British competition, 
and the Imperial Parliament made no protest. The only 
restriction in the constitution, — that requiring a two thirds 
vote of both houses to effect a change in the constitution of 
the legislative bodies, was removed at the request of the 
House of Assembly in 1848, and the legislative council, 
which had, up to that time, been composed of men nominated 
by the Crown, was made elective. 

That was an important step in advance. Under the 
powers conferred by the Act of 1841, the Canadian legisla- 
ture had the right to deal with all constitutional questions 
by asimple majority vote. The Dominion Parliament pos- 
sesses no such power to-day. That right and many others of 
almost equal importance, for which the people fought in 
1837, were surrendered when the new Dominion constitution 
was framed in 1867 ; and a serious retrograde step was taken 
by changing the elective Senate of Legislative Council back 
to the old system of a nominative Chamber. 
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The right of the British Parliament to step in, in 1867, 
and destroy the constitution granted to Canada in 1841, has 
been seriously questioned ; although, with respect to matters 
of Imperial policy the Parliament of Great Britain is, of 
course, the supreme power. But the equities of the case 
certainly support the contention that, having once granted to 
Canada a complete system of self-government, Great Britain 
had no right to again interfere in Canadian affairs ; going so 
far as to take away the constitution of 1841, and to substi- 
tute therefor something which the people had never de- 
manded. If the constitution of the country required change 
the Canadian legislature and not the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom was the proper body to legislate on the sub- 
ject. We have now to examine the means by which the con- 
stitution of Old Canada was destroyed and the confederation 
scheme consummated. 

As before stated the project was never submitted for the 
approval of the people, but was forced through the legisla- 
ture by means of a numerical majority elected on other issues, 
and brought together by a coalition between the party leaders. 
The subject of a union of the British North American col- 
onies had been discussed in a desultory way for some years 
prior to 1864, as a possible solution of a difficulty, which 
had arisen with respect to the question of representation. 
At the time of the union of 1841, Lower Canada had a much 
larger population than the sister province, though each was 
given an equal representation in Parliament. But Upper 
Canada’s population increased rapidly and long before 1860 
the western province began clamoring for a re-apportion- 
ment. Upper Canada had now the largest population and 
wanted more members. Lower Canada objected, and the 
question became a political issue between the provinces. 
The result was much bitter feeling and frequent changes of 
government. As a solution of the trouble a separation of 
the provinces and the formation of a federal system of gov- 
ernment for the two Canadas had been suggested, but the 
scheme of taking in other provinces had never met with 
much favor. At the general elections held in 1863, the 
confederation scheme was not an issue before the people, and 
popular opinion regarding it was not expressed. The Mac- 
donald-Cartier Ministry was in power in 1864. Sir John 
Macdonald, then as now lcader of the Conservative party, 
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had always opposed the confederation project. The subject 
had been considered by a select committee of the assembly, 
and very shortly before the coalition of parties, with the ob- 
ject of carrying confederation, took place, that committee 
met, and Sir John Macdonald, one of its members, voted 
against even considering confederation as a possible remedy 
for the then existing difficulties. 

The leader of the Reform or Liberal party, then forming 
the opposition, was the late Hon. George Brown, an able and 
honest man, but an enthusiast who appears to have been 
willing to sacrifice a great deal to secure the increased par- 
liamentary representation claimed by his own province. Up 
to the time of the coalition, Mr. Brown appears to have been 
strongly opposed to the general confederation scheme, and 
his newspaper, the Toronto Globe, published editorials de- 
claring that “the effect of the union with the Maritime 
Provinces (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Ed- 
ward Island) would be that instead of one sucker being 
fastened to the rich udder of Upper Canada, there would be 
three or perhaps four; a compact of less advanced sections 
of the country for the expenditure of money upon local 
objects, not at all useful in the west, would soon be struck 
up and carried into operation, and the French Canadians, 
standing in the centre in a compact body, would rule more 
firmly than ever.” Here we find that both the leader of the 
opposition and the leader of the government were opposed 
to the general confederation scheme, though Mr. Brown 
appears to have favored a federation of the two Canadas. 

Such was the position of affairs when a ministerial crisis 
occurred. On the 14th of June, 1864, a strongly worded 
resolution declaring the ministry of the day guilty of mal- 
feasance in office was carried in the Canadian Assembly. 
The subject of the resolution was only one of a series of 
charges involving misconduct and corruption, preferred by 
the opposition against the ministry. It recited that an 
advance of $100,000 had been made by the government 
without the authority of Parliament, for the redemption of 
bonds which were properly redeemable by the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company. 

A vote of censure having been passed upon them, it was 
the duty of the ministers, in accordance with constitutional 
practice and precedent, to have resigned their portfolios and 
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allow a new government to be formed. But instead of tak- 
ing such a course, the members of the administration proposed 
a coalition with the leaders of the opposition for the purpose 
of carrying confederation, and, strange to say, a large num- 
ber of the men who had just voted for the resolution of 
non-confidence agreed to join the coalition, and to keep the 
censured ministers in office. ‘The constitution of the coun- 
try was virtually suspended. The vote of censure passed by 
Parliament dealt not with any matter of policy but attacked 
the personal integrity of the ministers, and yet several of 
those who voted for that resolution became, under the new 
arrangement, supporters of a government which included the 
men who had been declared guilty of malfeasance in 
office. 

The object of the ministry of the day was to keep in office 
at any cost. The premier repeatedly declared that what he 
desired was a legislative, not a federal union, and he only 
took up the latter plan because his Quebec followers would 
not assent to the former. Three members of the Reform 
party took office in the coalition government, but the Lower 
Canadian division of that party, led by Messrs. Dorion, Joly, 
Holton, and Huntington, condemned the coalition as an im- 
moral arrangement and determined to oppose it to the end. 
Those Liberals who took office were compelled to abandon 
many important principles for which they had been for years 
contending. They obtained the shadow of representation by 
population in Parliament, but the substance was denied them, 
because it was agreed that while Upper Canada should have 
a preponderance of representatives in the House of Commons, 
the Senate was to be made up of an equal number of members 
from Ontario and Quebec, and the Senate has the power to 
throw out any legislation which the elective chamber may 
pass. At a public banquet in Montreal on the 29th of May, 
1889, Sir John Macdonald boasted that, in arranging the con- 
stitution of the Canadian confederation, he had thwarted the 
aims of the advocates of representation by population. 

The equal division of the Senate membership was a con- 
cession to the Quebec men to secure their assent to the con- 
federation scheme. 

Having formed a coalition ministry and thus secured the 
support of the Reform leaders from Upper Canada, the next 
step was to invite the smaller provinces to join the union. 
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It must be remembered that the declared policy of the new 
ministry was not a federation of all the British North 
American colonies, but a federation of the two Canadas, 
with provisions enabling the other provinces to come in at a 
future time. However, the self-appointed delegates, all of 
them members of the Canadian ministry, proceeded to Char- 
lottetown, where a conference of representatives of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island was then 
being held to consider the propriety of forming a legislative 
union of the three provinces named. The delegates from 
Canada appeared upon the scene uninvited, and induced 
the representatives of the three small provinces to abandon 
their scheme of legislative union for the larger one of a 
federation of all the provinces under the name of Canada. 

Visions of future greatness were held up to the men of 
the Maritime Provinces. Their loyalty was appealed to, 
and they were assured that the New Dominion was to be a 
great nation, a rival of the United States; that the abolition 
of all restraints upon trade between the provinces would 
give a great impetus to commerce, and that wealth would 
flow in upon the colonies by the sea. 

Sir John Macdonald was willing to promise anything to 
carry his project through. It is related that, at one of the 
many conferences held to consider the details of the federa- 
tion scheme, an objection was made that there would be a 
multiplicity of legislators, governors, judges, and highly- 
paid officials under the new régime, whereupon Sir John 
replied that such would doubtless be the case; “ but,” he 
added, “ who will fill those governorships, judgeships, senator- 
ships, and other offices of emolument? Will it not be, for a 
great many years, at all events, the gentlemen whom I see 
around me, or others to be named by them?” As was 
expected the bait took, and there were no more objections to 
the scheme on the ground of multiplying offices. 

But the proposal for a surrender of their independence 
and a union with Canada was repugnant to the people of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 
These provinces then enjoyed reciprocity of trade with the 
United States, and were fairly prosperous. They knew 
little of the Canadians, with whom their trade was very 
small. They were being governed cheaply, and had no 
desire for a new system of rulership. But if the glamour 
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and promises of the Canadian politicians did not deceive the 
masses, they did attract the public men of the several 
provinces. The members of the local assemblies and govern- 
ments were approached with promises of grand and lucrative 
positions under the new régime. They were to be lieu- 
tenant-governors, cabinet ministers, judges, with high 
salaries, senators, members of the House of Commons, ete. ; 
and so the delegates who had assembled at Charlottetown, 
were induced to proceed to Quebec, where, in 1864, a 
general secret conference was held, and the famous Quebec 
Resolutions, upon which the present Canadian constitution 
is based, were adopted. Now look at the composition of 
that conference. It was made up entirely of self-appointed 
delegates, not one of whom had instructions or authority 
from his constituents or his province to overturn the con- 
stitution of the country. It was little more than an 
immoral and revolutionary combination for the promotion 
of the political and personal aims of particular individuals. 
To discuss the merit of the union scheme is foreign to the 
issue. Even if it be admitted that the confederation of the 
Provinces was one of the wisest and most statesmanlike 
schemes ever proposed, the manner in which it was forced 
upon the people without their consent, by self-appointed 
constitution makers, was sufficient to condemn it and insure 
its failure. However, the resolutions asking the British Par- 
liament to take away the existing Canadian Constitution 
and to substitute therefor a federal plan of government 
were adopted. 

The constitution agreed upon by the Quebee conference 
was a contradictory compromise — a mixture of federal and 
legislative union, and a piece of political patchwork. While 
professing to grant legislative autonomy of the provinces, it 
vested in the Governor-General in Council— i. e., the domin- 
ion government for the time being, — the right of vetoing any 
Act passed by a provincial legislature. The power thus 
improperly vested in the federal executive has been the cause 
of repeated conflicts between the Dominion and the Provin- 
ces, just as the opponents of confederation predicted it would 
be. Fora time the agreement made at confederation that no 
provincial Acts would be disallowed by the federal power 
except for unconstitutionality, was observed ; and in the case 
of the New Brunswick Bill secularizing the system of educa- 
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tion in that Province, Sir John Macdonald declared that any 
legislation which was intra vires of the legislature passing it, 
was not a subject for the exercise of the prerogative of dis- 
allowance. Gradually, however, this rule has been departed 
from, until now the federal authorities have assumed the duty 
of reviewing provincial legislation generally. Railway char- 
ters granted by provincial legislatures have been vetoed on 
grounds of Dominion policy ; although the right of the local 
legislatures to pass such charters is admitted. Other pro- 
vinecial acts have been disallowed. not because of unconsti- 
tutionality, but because, in the opinion of the advisers of the 
Governor-General for the time being, they ought not to 
become law; and the opponents of a measure which has 
been passed by a local Parliament are often found appealing 
to the federal executive to “disallow that Bill.’ 

The agitation which has prevailed for some time through- 
out the Dominion over the Bill passed by the Quebee Legis- 
lature dealing with the Jesuits Estates would never have arisen 
but for the abuse of the veto power by the federal govern- 
ment. If the rule laid down in the case of the New Bruns- 
wick School Law had been strictly adhered to, the statement 
that the Jesuits Estates Bill was intra vires of the legislature 
that passed it, would have been a complete answer to the 
demand for its disallowance. But the opponents of the 
Jesuits Bill are able to say to the federal executive: “ You 
have disallowed provincial Acts quite as constitutional as this 
one, and we insist that the veto power be exe rcised with re- 
spect to this Bill, on grounds of public policy. Hence the 
Dominion Ministers find themselves in a diffic vulty of their 
own creation. The frequency and danger of these conflicts 
of authority between the provincial and dominion govern- 
ments will be better anpreciated when it is remembered that 
for many years the party in power in federal politics has been 
hostile to the party controlling nearly all the provincial gov- 
ernments. The Dominion Ministry is Conservative. The 
provincial governments are nearly all Liberal. Imagine the 
condition of affairs that would be brought about in the United 
States if a Democratic administration at Washington was 
empowered to disallow and did disallow measures passed by 
the Republican legislatures of New York, Pennsylvania or 
Massachusetts. How long would the American system of 
government continue if such conflicts between federal and 
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State authorities were of frequent occurrence ? Moreover, the 
Quebec conference of 1564, instead of granting complete Home 
Rule to the Provinces with respect to such matters as were 
delegated to the legislatures, decreed that, as regards certain 
subjects, the provincial and federal legislatures should have 
concurrent jurisdiction. And that the federal enactments 
dealing with such subjects should override those of the local 
Parliaments. Here is another source of conflict and difficulty. 

But the objection to the details of the constitution are 
small compared with the general objection to the methods 
by which: the confederation was brought about. Having 
acopted a draft constitution, the next step was to secure the 
assent of the several provincial legislatures to the scheme. 
And the measures adopted to accomplish that end have often 
been compared to those by which the Irish Parliament was 
induced to consent to union with England in 1800. The 
Ministry of Canada refused to submit the scheme to a plebis- 
cite, or to obtain the opinions of the people on it in any 
way. It was brought before Parliament, and orders were 
given that it must be swallowed whole, the leader of the 
government declaring that he would use his majority to 
prevent the adoption of any amendments to the resolutions 
as passed by the Quebec conference. The “ previous ques- 
tion ” was moved, so as to force the house to adopt the prin- 
ciple of union; but the government, judging, no doubt, that 
once that was accomplished, it would be easy to force the 
details through. The coalition had paralyzed the opponents 
of the scheme in Upper Canada. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition had gone over to the government, the people were 
without means of voicing their opinions, the press for the 
most part “ wore the livery of the administration,’ and 
under such circumstances it was easy to obtain for the project 
the assent of Upper Canada’s representation in Parliament. 

But, as the late Senator Penny, one of the ablest oppo- 
nents of confederation has said, the consent given was as 
that of a woman whose advisers had been bribed to sign 
away her property, or as aman who has been drugged con- 
sents to be robbed. While the great mass of Upper Canada’s 
representatives were silenced, the Liberals of Lower Canada 
battled strongly against the scheme in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. They attacked the proposal in principle and in 
detail, protested against the proposed destruction of the 
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country’s constitution by revolutionary methods, and with- 
out consulting the people, and pointed out the evils and 
conflicts that would arise under the crude and contradictory 
instrument which was to be styled the federal constitution. 
The speeches of Messrs. Holton, Joly, Dorion, Currie, Hun- 
tington and the other Reformers who fought for the preser- 
vation of the old constitution, read now, in the light of 
nearly twenty-three years’ experience under confederation, 
like the utterances of inspired prophets. But their protests 
were in vain—the coalition carried the day. 

The means by which the consent of the other provincial 
legislatures was obtained were even more reprehensible than 
those used in forcing the scheme through the Canadian 
Parliament. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island rejected the confederation scheme altogether. 
The people abhorred the idea of surrendering the control of 
their affairs to outsiders. In Nova Scotia, however, a bold 
and successful attempt was made to purchase the support 
of the legislature. Senatorships, judgeships, and other 
lucrative public positions were offered as rewards for voting 
away the autonomy of the Province, and the scheme was 
forced through the legislature. Sir Charles Tupper, the 
leader of the Provincial Government, who engineered the 
wholesale bribery, has been styled “the Castlereagh of Nova 
Scotia.”>. The people were furious but they had no redress. 
Their rights had been bartered away “in a perfectly con- 
stitutional manner.” At the general elections for the 
House of Commons and provincial Assembly which fol- 
lowed the passage of the Confederation Act, only one mem- 
ber of the party that carried the scheme succeeded in getting 
elected and at every election since held in the Province, at 
which the confederation or repeal issue has been raised, the 
people have voted almost unanimously in favor of secession. 

The arts by which New Brunswick was brought into the 
Union were even more nefarious than those used in the case 
of Nova Scotia. In New Brunswick a general election was 
held soon after the delegates returned from Quebec, and 
the confederation scheme was the issue before the electors. 
The people declared overwhelmingly against it, and the 
Ministers who had taken part in the Quebec conference were 
driven from office. A new anti-confederate ministry was 
formed. Meanwhile-the Fenian raids on the frontier helped 
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the Unionist cause and the British Colonial Secretary caused 
it to be made known that the Imperial Government favored 
the confederation scheme. ‘This gave the promoters of the 
union project an opportunity of posing as the ultra-loyal 
party, and denouncing all who opposed them as disloyal 
men, sympathizers with Fenianism, &c. The governors of 
the various colonies had instructions from the Imperial 
Government to use every means in their power to forward 
the confederation scheme and in New Brunswick the influ- 
ence of the governor was exerted in a most unconstitu- 
tional manner. Soon after the new provincial Parliament 
assembled, the confederate party, who numbered only four 
or five in the Assembly, proposed a resolution of hon-con- 
fidence in the Ministry, and, while the debate thereon was 
proceeding, the legislative council, composed chiefly of men 
who had been appointed for life by the preceding govern- 
ment, passed an address in favor of confederation. 

The Council’s address Was received by Governor Gordon, 
who replied to it favorably and forwarded it to Her Majesty, 
contrary to the advice and policy of his Ministers. The 
Government finding their advice disregarded, could only 
resign, and a general election followed; when, aided by the 
Fenian scare, the influence of the Governor, and the promise 
of an Intercolonial Railway through the Province, the 
Confederate party managed to secure a majority: in the 
Assembly. This is how the consent of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick, the three original parties to the con- 
federation scheme, was obtained. Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland, although represented at the Quebec confer- 
ence, repudiated the confederation scheme. Newfoundland 
is still out in the eold, but Prince Edward Island was 
dragged into the Union in 1873, after being plunged into 
debt by those who were anxious to barter away the independ- 
ence of the colony for positions for themselves. Manitoba 
was carved out of the territory bought from the Hudson 
Bay Company, and British Columbia was seduced by a 
promise to build a railway 8,000 miles long connecting that 
Province with Ontario and Quebec. Thus were the Proy- 
inces forming the Dominion of Canada induced to enter 
a political union; and can any reasoning Christian who 
believes that good cannot come out of evil, expect a union 


brought about by such means to prosper? There is no 
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necessity for discussing the question of whether confedera- 
tion was a proper policy or not. Admitting that it was in 
the interests of the various Provinces that they should be 
united under a federal system of government, that does not 
justify the outrageous means by which the wishes of the 
people were overridden and the confederation forced upon 
them. How can the Nova Scotian who studies the history 
of confederation and learns of the manner in which his 
Province was betrayed into a union against its will, ever 
become reconciled to confederation ? 

The most anti-Irish Englishman will not to-day attempt a 
defence of the purchase of the Irish Parliament, and neither 
can the purchase of Nova Scotia in 1867 be defended. 

In addition to the general right of vetoing all provincial 
legislation, the Dominion executive is vested with the power 
of appointing lieutenant-governors and judges in all the Proy- 
inces, and the lieutenant-governors have the power of with- 
holding assent from any measure passed by the respective 
provincial legislatures. Again the Provinces are made de- 
pendent upon the central government to a large extent for 
their revenues, and whenever any of the Provinces become 
unruly, it is pacified by an increase of subsidy from the fed- 
eral treasury in the form of “Better Terms.” Thus the 
relations between the Provinces and the central power partake 
more of the character of an illicit and immoral liaison, which 
must be maintained by continual donations of * hush money ” 
from one of the parties of the arrangement, rather than of a 
union for the promotion of mutual advantages. And, bad as 
the existing arrangement is, it has been charged and never 
denied, that when the provincial delegates were in London in 
1867, looking after the framing of the confederation Act, an 
attempt was made by Sir John Macdonald to throw aside the 
resolutions agreed upon at the Quebec conference, and to 
force a system of legislative union upon all the Provinces. 
So far as the province of Canada is concerned at all events, 
confederation was not a progressive step. The change from 
an elective Senate to one composed of members appointed for 
life, was a piece of retrogressive legislation that cannot be 
justified. At present the Senate is made up for the most part 
of men, who would not be able to get elected to the popular 
chamber for any constituency. One of the anomalies in con- 
nection with its composition is that men who unsuccessfully 
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contest constituencies in the interests of the party in power, 
are able after their defeat, to get themselves appointed to the 
Senate, where they have more power than their successful 
opponents. In other words, the men whom the people reject 
are placed where they can review and, if they wish, veto the 
Acts of those chosen by the people to legislate them. All the 
predictions made by the opponents of the confederation 
scheme, with respect to a nominative Senate, have been fully 
realized. An irresponsible body having co-equal legislative 
powers with the elective chamber can only be an obstruction 
to useful legislation. Where the Senate is not mischievous, 
it is absolutely useless. There are many other anomalies and 
absurdities in the Canadian system of government which 
might be dwelt upon, but the object of this paper is to draw 
attention to the means by which the confederation of the 
Provinces was brought about. Any Province proposing to 
separate from the Dominion will always be able to point to the 
events of 1867, in justification of sucha course. Had the 
Southern States been in a position to justify their secession 
movement in 1860, on the ground that they were merely seek- 
ing separation from an alliance into which they had been 
tricked against their will or without their consent, they would 
have had the sympathy of the world. 

If the Canadian confederation is to continue, it must, in 
the language of the revivalist, be born again. Some atone- 
ment must be made for the wrongs committed twenty years 
ago. The power of vetoing provincial legislation now 
possessed by the federal executive must be swept away, and 
the provinces must be left free to manage their own affairs 
independent of Dominion control. If a veto power over pro- 
vincial legislation must be vested somewhere, for the purpose of 
protecting Imperial or general interest, let it be intrusted to 
the Privy Council of England. Then the Provinces would 
be placed on a level with the Dominion so far as their legis- 
lative independence is concerned, and there would be no dan- 
ger that the veto power would be abused from partisan 
motives. The right of changing the constitution which the 
old province of Canada possessed, and which was destroyed 
by the Act of Confederation, should be, restored to the 
Dominion Parliament. Canada must be granted a larger 
measure of independence, and steps should be taken to make 
the Senate a representative Chamber. 
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NO-NAME PAPER. NUMBER SEVEN. 


Loox up! thou mourning one! half blind! 
Behold the splendid whole! 

And realize that Love Divine 
Embraces every soul! 

Upon the canvas, vast and wide, 
Where destiny is seen, 

Would’st thou have naught but flashing lights, 
Of gold and purple sheen ? 


Should man but float in dreamy bliss, 
As sea-weed on the tide— 

In jelly life—all purposeless, 
All power of will denied ? 

Or should his soul its Godlike strength 
Attain by Godlike deeds, 

And realize its master .power 
In daring that succeeds ? 


Not in the sunshine days of ease 
Is noble courage born, 
But in the strife where death confrents 
And perils of the storm. 
To bone and muscle power is given 
To hew the path for man! 
To crash through every obstacle, 
To conquer sea and land. 


Without such power man helpless lies 
As dust upon the road: 

Creation seems an idiot dream— 
A libel on its God. 

Life must be strife in power put forth, 
Where Nature frowns on Man; 

The hindrances and hostile spheres 
Are parts of the great plan. 
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The wanderer in the frozen zone 
Bids farewell to the sun: 
The miner in the deep-sunk shaft 
Of all the stars sees none. 
But glowing sunshine ceases not 
To flash o’er land and sea, 
Though mine and gorge and frozen zone 
Be dark as gloom can be! 


The eternal course by God ordained, 
Is upward, onward still,— 
From dark to light, from wrong to right.— 
Evolving good from ill. 
Look up, thou man of cynic mind! 
Where myriad suns ablaze 
Spread love Divine beyond the bounds 
Of telescopic gaze— 


And spirit worlds far grander still 
Express a lovelier power- 

And know this universe is thine ! 
Thine from the very hour, 

When from the void thy soul appeared, 


Dowered with every right! 
Born to the struggle that prepared 
Thy soul to wing its flight. 


Thine advent was a gracious gift, 
A deed of life eternal — 

A gift of all the boundless realms 
Throughout the life supernal! 
Then cavil not, poor child on earth! 

Thou art not born as yet! 
Nor struggle, in the womb of time, 
With meaningless regret. 


A wisdom vast beyond thine own, 
That organized all life, 

Hath bade thee enter on thy bliss 
Through darkness and through strife, 

Hath planned a boundless life for thee! 
Foundations deep in earth! 

Far more than thou hast ever dreamed — 
In which thy real birth 
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Shall open wide thy wondering eyes, 
To see there’s naught in vain, 

Neither the martial strife on earth, 
Nor ministry of pain. 

The germ, the embryo, the child, 
The foolish boy, the man, 

Are onward steps from nothingness 
In God’s progressive plan. 


Forever onward is the march — 
From beastly hoof to hand — 
From savage to the seer and sage — 
From Saurian types to man; 
From man to angel — limitless 
As are the starry spheres, 
Progression hath not halt nor bound 
In God’s eternal years! 


From darkest cloud the lightning flash, 
From nothing — life Divine, 
From gloom to glory is the law 
The unvarying design. 
A world of good invites our eyes, 
And charms the willing mind — 
But he who only misery finds 
Blasphemes the life Divine. 


To every eye that’s backward cast 
A scene of gloom appears — 

The eyes that ever rest on earth, 
Are often filled with tears. 

Not on the soil but on the flower 
We look with sweet delight, 
Nor do we seek the pestilent fen, 
When landscapes wide invite ! 


The mountain side — the billowy sea 
Of waving prairie flowers, 

The gardens, glades, and spicy groves 
Around this world of ours 

Proclaim the endless festival 
Of beauty — and the truth 

The deathless power of Love Divine 
Eternal in its youth. 
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Thou hast no claim, God giveth all! 
If there are rocks and sands, 

Shalt thou require life and flowers 
In arrogant demands? 

Or grateful thank the Lord of all, 
Content with good that’s given — 
Nor wonder that this green-robed earth 

Is not yet Heaven. 


No treacherous gift was life to man, 
With deadly hate concealed, 

For Love Divine the method planned 
And all will be revealed 

When o’er the clouds that hover here 
The risen soul surveys 

The mansions of the eternal spheres, 
The land of endless days, 


Where bloom and beauty ever dwell 
And where the wildest dreams 
That come to human fancy here, 
Are but the faintest gleams 
Of far off glory from the land 
Of amaranthine bloom, 


Whose farthest straying, wandering air 
Brings ineffable perfume ! 





THE GREATEST LIVING ENGLISHMAN, 


BY JAMES REALF, JR. 

NEAR the Parliament Houses, a short time since, a cabman, 
driving faster than the law allows, knocked down an old 
gentleman crossing the street and almost ran over him. 
Slackening up instinctively to see if the old man was hurt, 
Cabby was soon convinced to the contrary by the astonishing 
agility with which the ancient picked himself up. He 
started to drive on, but a voice of mellifluous thunder bade 
him stop and, glancing back, he noticed that his victim was 
pursuing him. Owing to several vehicles in front which 
prevented full speed, the old gentleman soon overtook the 
careless driver, rated him roundly, yet majestically, and 
demanded his number. Jehu drove off profoundly impressed 
with the voice and manner and strength of the ancient 
gentleman; and well he might be, for the man whom his 
culpable carelessness might have killed was no other than 
the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, who, at the age 
of eighty, retains the light step and bright eyes of his youth, 
with a mind even brighter and swifter than when first his 
abilities dazzled the Tories and bedazed the Whigs. 

Now, this anecdote may be apecryphal; yet if not true, 
it ought to be, for it fits the man and is worthy of analysis as 
illustrative of his character. Any one who has the honor of 
knowing Gladstone personally, even though opposed _politi- 
cally, would not hesitate to say that his pursuit of the cab- 
man was not caused by any personal resentment at the danger 
or indignity of being knocked into the mud, but resulted 
entirely from his feeling it a duty to rebuke and report the 
man for the sake of protecting the public against such care- 
lessness. 

Thus this little anecdote, interpreted by one opposed to 
Gladstone politically, supplies the key-note of his personal 
character and reveals the secret of the profound impression 
he has made, is making, and must continue to make long 
after death, upon the English people and the world at large. 

In calling him the greatest living Englishman, I speak 
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from the point of politics purely, though at times one might 
be tempted to make no exception; and, to seek a justification 
of the larger statement, let us review briefly his curious, 
kaleidoscopic career. 

He came on the world-stage December 29, 1809, —a dark 
hour apparently in the history of England, though a bright 
one for mankind. The smoke of the French Revolution was 
still in the air, and through it loomed Napoleon. With com- 
merce paralyzed at its centres, war impending, and agitation 
among the people, many men of property in England, mer- 
chants and others heretofore untinged with Toryism, sud- 
denly got a strong Conservative bias. No wonder, then, 
that the son of a great Liverpool merchant, himself some- 
what of a politician (in fact, Sir John Gladstone sat in the 
House of *Commons beside his son later on) should have 
imbibed Toryism at the start, though his family were middle- 
class people. ‘To be sure Mr. Burke, the author of the Peer- 
age, has managed to connect the marriage of Sir John Glad- 
stone and Miss Robertson with a royal descent from Henry 
III. of England and Robert Bruce, King of Scotland; but 
the fact remains that the Gladstones were essentially of 
the middle class which one writer has styled “a check upon 
the power of kings and nobles and a breakwater against 
the threatening tide of democracy.” 

Liverpool, then, with its commercial atmosphere, laid the 
foundation, not only of Gladstone’s financial abilities, but 
also of his prejudices. During the discussion of one of his 
Budgets, an old Whig, who had to vote for it against his 
will, muttered of its brilliant author: « H’m! Oxford on the 
surface, and Liverpool below!” and there was an immense 
deal of truth in the sarcasm, for Gladstone’s career has 
shown many of the habits of mind generally found in the 
place of his education, and many that smack of his birthplace. 
Indeed, the present position of this man illustrates the tri- 
umph of a naturally honest and just man over the early and 
close-clinging limitations of heredity and environment. 

Leaving Eton in 1827, with a reputation for erudition 
already established, and spending two years at Oxford, he 
got a finishing touch of clericalism on his Etonian classi- 
cality, and he appears to have acquired at Oxford that most 
dangerous of abilities,— the art of reconciling two radically 
hostile propositions, and constructing therefrom a mediate 
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coigne of vantage. For instance: one of Father Newman’s 
singular Oxford sermons explains the teaching of Science 
as to the earth going round the sun, and then the teaching of 
Scripture as to the sun perambulating the earth, and closes 
by advising the discreet to accept both, on the ground that 
both may be temporary accommodations of fact by some 
higher power to our limited intellect, or aspects of some 
sublimer and subtler unity in the law of the universe. The 
first twenty years of Mr. Gladstone’s political life are strewn 
with intellectual reconcilements as absolutely absurd as this. 

So much for the mould of mind, inflicted by the Oxford 
of those days. The traces of it are still visible in his latest 
utterances; but the Toryism of Oxford, though he had the 
disease so long that it seemed almost his nature, he is con- 
scious of having recovered from. He said at the Palmerston 
Club in 1878: “I trace in the education of Oxford of my 
own time one great defect. Perhaps it was my own fault; 
but I must admit that I did not learn when at Oxford that 
which I have learned since, namely, to set a due value on 
the imperishable and the inestimable principles of human 
liberty.” But the manner of looking at things, and espe- 
cially the curious clericalism of that place and period seems 
to have clung to him longer —a shirt of Nessus, which he 
still wears, though it now hangs in tatters. 

Graduating in 1831, he went abroad the next year and 
spent about six months in Italy. Duving his absence, Eng- 
land was in a political fever of expectancy and dread. The 
people had just won a great constitutional battle; a long 
struggle in Parliament, riots in various places, and the 
Reform Bill had become a law, receiving a sullen assent from 
the King, who, Canute-like, saw no use in contending with 
the rising tide. The land-owners weve filled with forebod- 
ings. The crows and jackdaws of a corrupt priesthood, 
thinking their pleasant perches in danger, filled the air with 
their caws. The friends of Reform were eager for the fruits 
of victory. But the composition of the first Reformed House 
of Commons was a surprise to the extremists of both sides. 
The Tories were not the enormous losers they counted on 


being, and the Ministry preserved its power, being victorious 
in England and still more so in Scotland; and Neweastle, 
the most selfish of English nobles, regained his ducal influ- 
ence, Which had been jeopardized in 1831. 
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It was to this nobleman that Gladstone owed his intro- 
duction into politics, for, being intimate with Newcastle’s sen, 
the Earl of Lincoln, he received an invitation from the Duke 
to stand for Newark in the election of 1832. Gladstone 
leapt at the chance, and, deserting the delights of Italy, he 
began his canvass with a brilliancy and boldness rarely 
equalled and never excelled by an embryo politician. He 
was only twenty-two, and his looks and manners were rare 
letters of credit. A good figure of moderate height; a 
countenance suave and intellectual; eyes dark, clear, and 
expressive ; eyebrows dark and prominent; a crown of jet- 
black hair, carefully parted and shaded over his brow ; a nose 
massive and regular; a bright compiexion; a voice musical 
and resonant; a profusion of gesture, bold but not violent ; a 
wonderful flow of ideas and a still more wonderful flow of 
words made him at once a taking personality. Unlike his 
great rival, Disraeli, he started a favorite. He did not have 
to compel popularity. One of his early critics says of him: 
“ Plausible even when most in error, if.it suits himself or 
party, he can apply with the strictest closeness to the real 
point of issue. When to evade the point is deemed most 
politic, no man can wander from it more widely.” 

Though Newark was naturally liberal, partly by the power 
of Newcastle and partly by the great ability the young, hand- 
some Gladstone displayed before the people, he was elected. 
The disgust of the Opposition was not disguised by any 
politeness. The editor of the Reflector referred to him 
as “fresh from college with a mind like a sheet of white 
foolscap. Recommended by no claim except the will of the 
Duke! The Duke nodded unto Newark, and Newark sent 
back the man — or rather the boy—of his choice. Are 1600 
men still to bow down to a wooden-headed lord, as_ the 
people of Egypt to their reptiles, to their beasts and their 
ropes of onions?” The irate editor also referred to Glad- 
stone as “the son of a slave-driver;”’ for the question of 
abolition was then agitating the public mind —the spirit of 
Wilberforce was abroad in the land. In this connection it is 
worth noting how in his first address to his electors, Glad- 
stone fenced, in the Oxford way, on this great subject. “I 
proceed to the momentous question of slavery which I have 
found entertained among you in that candid and temperate 
spirit which alone befits its nature or promises to remove its 
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difficulties.” Then, denying the right of the anti-slavery 
society, which he stigmatizes as irresponsible, to inter- 
pose ‘between him and the electors, he continues: ‘As 
regards the abstract lawfulness of slavery, I ac ‘knowledge it 
simply as importing the right of one man to the labor of 
another, and I rest it on the fact that Scripture, the para- 
mount authority on such a point, gives directions to persons 
standing in the relation of master to slave for their conduct 
in that relation; whereas were the matter absolutely and 
necessarily sinful, it would not regulate the manner.” Yet 
he agrees that both the physical “and moral bondage must 
be abolished, but with him it is a question as to the order ; 
and he thinks the moral bondage ought to be abolished 
first. ‘As regards immediate emancipation,” he continues, 
“whether with or without compensation, there are several 
minor reasons against it.” He fears a relapse of the negro 
into deeper debasement and adds: “ Let fitness be made a 
condition for emancipation. Let him enjoy the means of 
earning his freedom through honest and industrious habits ; 
thus the same instruments which attain his liberty shall like- 
wise render him competent to use it; and thus, I earnestly 
trust, without risk of blood, without violation of property, 
with unimpaired benefit to the negro, and with the utmost 
speed that prudence will admit, we shall arrive at that 
exceedingly desirable consummation — the utter extinction 
of slavery.” 

Thus, at the beginning, we see how heredity and environ- 
ment colored the mind and distorted the vision of Gladstone. 
His father’s ownership of slaves seems long to have dominated 
his view; even, as late as the sixties, unquestionably causing 
some part of his sympathy with the South. But Wilbe rforce 
triumphed : the Parliament of 1833 wiped off slavery — that 

, black slavery —from the seutcheon of England. 

In this and succeeding Parliaments, we find the young 
Gladstone opposing every measure of reform. Serving the 
devil of Toryism with a devotion sincere and boundless, he 
spoke in behalf of the West India planters; he spoke against 
the Bill to Inquire into Bribery at the Liverpool elections ; 
against the Bill to Abolish Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Belief as a necessary preliminary for admission to 
Oxford ; and on all these occasions he spcke with an earn- 
estness that bordered on enthusiasm, and an ability that 
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touched on genius. He was only twenty-two. The eyes of 
England, and, more important to him, the eyes of the politi- 
cians were upon him. ‘The recognition of his ability came 
early. The Liberal Ministry fell, — a fall possibly hastened by 
the rise of Lord Althorp to the Upper House, and December 
24, 1834, Gladstone, at the call of Sir Robert Peel, became 
Junior Lord of the Treasury. In his address to his constit- 
uents (reviewing the position of parties which had essen- 
tially changed since the election two years before), the Tory 
temper of his mind is well illustrated by this sentence: * The 
question has then become whether we are to hurry onwards 
at intervals, but not long ones, through the medium of the 
ballot, short parliaments, and other questions called popular, 
into Republicanism or Anarchy, or whether, independent of 
all party distinctions, the people will support the Crown in 
the discharge of its duty to maintain in efficiency and trans- 
mit in safety those old and valuable institutions under which 
our country has greatly flourished. ” 

Promoted in 1835 to the position of Under Secretary of 
the Colonies, he distinguished himself at once by a Bill for 
the Better Regulation of the Carriage of Passengers in Mer- 
chant Vessels. 

Seemingly the Peel Ministry had a loag life before it, but 
disaster trod on disaster, and Sir Robert resigned and Lord 
Melbourne became Prime Minister. On the death of William 
IV., in 1837, and the accession of Victoria, a general election 
ensued, and Gladstone was again returned for Newark. The 
next year saw another strong revival of the anti-slavery agi- 
tation. The emancipation act that had been passed in 1834 
provided for an apprenticeship of the negroes to extend to 
1840, but so many reports concerning the evils of this 
apprenticeship reached England that Lord Brougham and 
other anti-slavery advocates moved for the immediate aboli- 
tion of this apprenticeship, his Lordship asserting that a move- 
ment was afoot to perpetuate slavery ina new form; but 
Brougham did not impress the House of Lords with his facts, 
though he always did with his eloquence. Then Sir George 
Strickland in the Commons brought forward a similar motion. 
It was young Gladstone’s first great chance and he seized it, 


turning the tables effectively by a tw quoque argument: 
“Have you,” he thundered, «who are so exasperated with 
the West Indian apprenticeship that you will not wait two 
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years for its natural expiration—have you inquired what 
responsibility lies upon every one of you, at the moment 
when I speak, with reference to the cultivation of cotton in 
America? In that country there are near three million of 
slaves. You hear not from that land of the abolition — not 
even of the mitigation—of slavery. It is a domestic institu- 
tion and is to pass without limit, we are told, from age to age; 
and we, much more than they, are responsible for this enor- 
mous growth of what purports to be an eternal slavery. .. . 
You consumed forty-five millions of pounds of cotton in 1837, 
which proceeded from free labor ; and, proceeding from slave 
labor, three hundred and eighteen millions of pounds! And 
this, while the vast regions of India afford the means of 
obtaining at a cheaper rate, and by a slight original outlay to 
facilitate transport, all that you can require.” 

This was Gladstone’s first great success, for though the 
sympathies of his hearers started with the motion, it was 
lost by a majority of 54, in a House of 484. His ability had 
been recognized before, but this brought him to the very 
front of Parliamentary debaters. In 1839, he further dis- 
tinguished himself by opposing the National Education Bill, 
and turning on O’Connell, who had expressed a great fond- 
ness for statistics, Gladstone remarked that the use O'Connell 
made of them reminded him of an observation of Mr. Can- 
ning’s,— that he had a great aversion to a fact in debate, but 
what he most distrusted was a figure. He then proceeded to 
prove the inaccuracy of the great Irishman’s statistics, and he 
almost triumphed, for the Government carried their motion 
by a very small majority. 

Two years later we find him again speaking on the unjust 
and unpopular side; opposing the Jews Civil Disabilities 
Removal Bill. On this occasion it was classicist vs. classi- 
cist,— Greek against Greek ;— for the great Macaulay an- 
swered himand beat him back point by point.* Gladstone 
had many encounters with Macaulay, and though he gener- 
ally came off second best, his defeats were due to the Weak- 
ness of his cause and his ability was not eclipsed by that of 
his famous foe. The Whig government having fallen and 
the Tories returning to power with a great majority, Glad- 
stone received from Peel the appointments of Vice-President 





* This bill was carried in the Commons, but lost in the Lords, 
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of the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint. It was 
during this period that he put forth his first book, « The 
State in its Relations with the Church.” In criticising this 
book at great length, Lord Macaulay, after showing its in- 
herent weaknesses, has some very interesting remarks about 
its author. ‘* Gladstone’s mind,” says Macaulay, “ is of large 
grasp; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill; but he does not 
give his intellect fair play. Whatever he sees is refracted 
and distorted by a false medium of passions and prejudices. 
. . - His style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of 
thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence on his mode 
of thinking. ... He has one gift most dangerous to a 
speculator —a vast command of a kind of language, grave 
and majestic, but of vague and uncertain import —a kind of 
language which affects us much in the same way as the 
lofty diction of the Chorus of Clouds affected the simple- 
hearted Athenian.” Disraeli said the same thing more 
forcibly when he called Mr. Gladstone, “a sophistical rheto- 
rician inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbositv.” 

In 1840 Gladstone followed up his defense of the Union 
of Church and State with another work “Church Principles 
Considered in Their Results,” and Macaulay’s remark that 
his style exercised a great influence on his mode of thinking 
is well illustrated by this. It might be said even more ap- 
positely that Mr. Gladstone’s work in those days * possessed 
him” in the occult sense; and certainly, if ever a book, or 
the spirit of a book, followed and haunted a luckless author 
for years, these literary Frankensteins of Gladstone’s youth 
might be cited as examples of the venom of the psalmist’s 
prayer, “Oh that mine enemy had written a book!” But 
the charge of inconsistency against Gladstone because in ma- 
turity he not only abandoned the cause that had enlisted his 
early enthusiasm, but assailed it with extreme severity, is an 
utterly absurd one. That a man should change his opinions 
is no disgrace; only minds of low order are shut to convic- 
tion. 

It was during the next decade, made memorable by the 
Anti-Corn Law agitation, that Gladstone became converted 
to Free Trade, of which he has ever since been a candid, 
though sometimes incautious, champion. But when Parlia- 
ment met in 1845, he resigned his post in the Ministry for 
the reason that the contemplated increase in the endowment 
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of Maynooth College and the establishment of non-sectarian 
colleges were at variance with his written and spoken views 
on Church and State. His motives in thus retiring from the 
Ministry and taking an independent position were appreciated 
by men of all parties; yet when the Bill came to the second 
reading, in opposition to public feeling and even to his own 
prepossessions, he announced that he would give it his delib- 
erate support. Betokening how his views were changing 
was his remark in this speech, that “ exclusive support to the 
Established Church was a doctrine that was being abandoned 
more and more every day;”’ and he quoted Burke as saying 
that it would be “unwise to give exclusive privileges to a 
negative creed like that of Protestantism, and to deny all 
privileges to those who had a positive creed like that of 
Roman Catholicism.” 

Gladstone’s acceptance of Free Trade, during this period, 
marked an era in his political life practically; for it led to 
his retirement from Newark, as his patron, Newcastle, was 
an ardent protectionist. So when Gladstone returned to 
Parliament, it was as a representative of his college — the 
University of Oxford. In this session Gladstone did not 
distinguish himself greatly, and the accidental death of Peel 
in 1850 caused the disintegration of the party distinguished 
by his name. Several of its members joined the conservative 
ranks, but others, like Mr. Gladstone, held themselves in- 
dependent; not feeling free to join the Whigs, — for con- 
servative traditions still influenced them,—and unable to 
rest with the Tories, on account of strong liberal tendencies 
which had crept into their minds. It was a hibernating 
period with Gladstone, —a winter of inertia and discontent. 

No summary of Gladstone’s life would be complete with- 
out a reference to the Naples episode. While spending 
several months, in the winter of 1850 and 1851, in that 
beautiful city. he learned that many citizens who had formed 
the opposition in the Chamber of Deputies had become 
objects of King Ferdinand’s wrath, and that some 20,000 
had been thrown into prison on political charges. After 
testing the accuracy of these reports, and finding them 
substantially true, Gladstone published a denunciation of the 
Neapolitan Government, in the form of two open letters to 
the Earl of Aberdeen. One of the reasons, however, which 
he gave for his chivalrous course in endeavoring to mitigate 
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the horrors of the Neapolitan prisons by challenging the 
attention of Europe, is curious evidence how hard it is for a 
man who has once been a Tory to outgrow the Tory point of 
view. “Secondly,” he says, “these practices are certainly 
and even rapidly doing the work of Republicanism in that 
country.” Dreadful possibility! ! 

The exposure of the political infamies of the Neapolitan 
Government rang all over Europe, and Lord Palmerston, in 
Parliament, paid Gladstone this tribute : «I think when we see 
an English gentleman, who goes to pass a winter at Naples, in- 
stead of confining himself to those amusements that abound 
in that city, instead of diving into volcanoes and exploring 
excavated cities ; when we see him going to courts of justice, 
visiting prisons, descending into dungeons and examining 
great numbers of the cases of unfortunate victims of illegal- 
ity and injustice, with a view afterwards to enlist public 
opinion in the endeavor to remedy those abus’es,—I think 
that is a course that does honor to the person who pursues it.” 

Many virulent replies were made to Gladstone’s pamphlets 
by the admirers of King Ferdinand, but the arrow had shot 
deep into the mark and, as Gladstone said, he had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that “upon the challenge of a mere 
individual, the government of Naples had been compelled to 
plead before the tribunal of general opinion, and to admit 
that jurisdiction.” But though his pamphlets struck a 
ringing blow against that despotism, they were not instantly 
effective. Yet unquestionably they contributed towards the 
great movement for a regenerated and reunited Italy that 
soon followed,—that movement of which Cavour was the 
brain and Garibaldi the hand. 

The arenic antagonism between Lord Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone may be said to have dated from the session of 
1852, when first these men felt themselves pitted, though a 
casual observer might have seen this rivalry foreshadowed in 
previous debates. Disraeli as a finance minister did not 
shine, and his first Budget, brought forward in an exhaustive 
speech of over five hours, was so completely picked to pieces 
by Gladstone that the Ministry were defeated by a majority 
of nineteen, and Lord Derby resigned. Aberdeen formed the 
new Ministry with, of course, Gladstone as the only possible 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for had he not beat down with 
his own Budget the retiring Chancellor? On this occasion 
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the security of Gladstone’s seat at Oxford was somewhat 
shaken by the obvious tendency towards liberalism, which 
his later actions had displayed. The first Budget brought 
in by Gladstone convinced the House that his oratorical 
ability was complemented by an equal facility in handling 
the most abstruse financial details. The fact that, like his 
rival, he spoke five hours, not only without boring his 
audience, but even enchained the attention of the ladies in 
the gallery, proves not only his marvellous mastery of the 
subject, but the extraordinary fluency and force of diction 
which he must have displayed. His scheme was regarded 
by the country generally as the most far-sighted and prac- 
ticable of financial measures since the famous Budget of 1844, 
but it is still a question in some minds whether it was with- 
held from fruition by the war which arose soon after, or by 
its own inherent defects. 

We now come to that part of Gladstone’s career which his 
friends have found the greatest difficulty in explaining or 
extenuating. As to England’s grounds for undertaking the 
Crimean War, there must always be a great diversity of 
opinions. That it was a war for British interests founded 
upon the traditional policy of maintaining the Porte, with all 
its crimes, in its integrity and independence as the proper 
bulwark of Anglo-Indian Empire; or that it was a chival- 
rous war,—a generous interference by a strong country in be- 
half of a weak one, are conundrums that need not concern us 
now. But the charges against Mr. Gladstone as a practical 
statesman appear to be that for a long time he refused to 
believe that war was impending and that when, in the phrase 
of his premier, Lord Aberdeen, he finally «drifted into war,” 
he was disposed to let things “drift” in a seemingly shiftless 
manner. That neither Aberdeen nor Gladstone were in favor 
of the war is clear, but the ministry was swept onward by a 
wave of popular opinion that could not be gainsaid; and that 
wave of popular opinion appears to be the true expression of 
what the Crimean really was,—a defensive war, undertaken 
by popular instinct in the interest of a semi-popular govern- 
ment as against the aggressive and domineering Imperialism, 
or rather Absolutism, of St. Petersburg. 

The difficulties which the Aberdeen ministry encountered 
at home as well as abroad were enormous. There is no 
doubt that the foolish speeches of Cobden, Bright, and others 
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of the Peace Party encouraged the Emperor Nicholas to 
pursue his warlike policy and planted doubts everywhere as 
to whether England was serious in her resolve to follow up 
the war. Then Austria slunk away from giving a promised 
support if not an actual alliance, and Prussia simply bolted. 
It was left to France and England to carry on the fight, 
which began in earnest September 21, 1854; but though 
the war was very popular in England, it soon became certain 
that Lord Aberdeen’s ministry —the government which had 
declared it — was losing ground. Smothered dissensions in 
the Cabinet — some of the steam escaping — caused a sense 
of insecurity among the people. Lords Russell and Palmer- 
ston did not like to play second fiddle to a premier who 
looked with repugnance on a war he had been forced to de- 
clare, and in the House of Commons the followers of 
the government showed a growing lack of coherence. Mr. 
Gladstone himself, in his rotund way, confessed that 
“ without doubt there were rifts in the imposing structure of 
the Cabinet,” in which he had the misfortune to be fixed be- 
tween two millstones. The sufferings of the British troops 
in their winter quarters, and the small number of men with 
which the government had invaded Russia offered the Oppo- 
sition more than the chance they needed. In the Upper 
House, Earl Derby pronounced in advance the epitaph of the 
Aberdeen Ministry when he said that the two words “too 
late ” epitomized the whole course of the government in the 
conduct of the war; and in the Commons, Disraeli declared 
that everything which wasn’t a mishap was a blunder from 
the start. 

Still the Government carried its Bill for the Enlistment of 
Foreigners, though Disraeli opposed it at every stage, and 
Bright added his eloquence thereto, maintaining that in sup- 
porting Turkey, England was fighting for “a hopeless cause 
and a worthless ally.” But though the House would help the 
government to continue the war, it was bent on sifting the 
causes of its careless conduct, and Roebuck announced that 
he should offer a motion for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of the army before 
Sebastopol, and into the management of those departments 
whose duty it was to minister to the army’s wants. Instead 
of the minister being able to meet these attacks boldly, Lord 
Russell showed the white feather and caused universal aston- 
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ishment and well-nigh universal contempt by tendering his 
resignation as President of the Council. Then, a speech 
delivered by Mr. Stafford, who had personally inspected 
affairs in the Crimea, created a great sensation. His picture 
of the miseries endured by the sick soldiers was tremendous 
in its result. “The general effect of what I saw,” said Mr. 
Stafford, «* was summed up by a French officer, who observed 
to me: * You seem, sir, to carry on war according to the 
system of the Middle Ages, and our regret for our own 
backwardness is increased because we see the noble lives 
you are losing.’” Gladstone rose in reply to Roebuck’s 
motion and made a counter speech, which was chiefly re- 
markable for its withering rebuke of the recreant Russell. Dis- 
raeli, in opposing Gladstone, was equally severe upon Russell. 
Russell defended himself for his secession from the Cabinet 
with great ability, and Palmerston following made a magnifi- 
cent defence,— but like everything else in the Aberdeen 
Ministry, it came too late. A division on Roebuck’s motion 
being called, the result was one of the greatest surprises ever 
experienced in Parliament. The voters were for Roebuck’s 
motion 305 against 148 — majority against the Government, 
157. The cheers usually heard from one side or another 
when a division is announced, on this occasion were not 
forthcoming. Astonishment, amazement, had swallowed up 
partisanship and personal feeling. A low murmur ran 
through the hive; then amazement changed into amusement, 
and there came a burst of general laughter. It was actually 
true, as said afterwards, that the famous Coalition Cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen, which had been laughable throughout, was 
laughed out of existence; and yet it was a cabinet distin- 
guished forits oratorical strength and the towering abilities of 
its chief members ; but it had too many chiefs. 

Derby was invited by the Queen to form a new ministry, 
but he found too mi ny difficulties in his w ay, and the minis- 
try eventuaily formed ‘by Lord Palmerston was rather a recon- 
struction of that Cabinet than a new creation. Gladstone at 
first declined to serve in the new ministry, and then consented ; 
but he and his friends, Graham and Herbert, very soon 
retired when Roebuck gave notice of the appointment of the 
investigating committee. Before this investigating committee 
began its sittings, however, the Emperor Nicholas died 
suddenly, and his death brought a prospect of peace; but the 
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failure of the Vienna Conference led the way to fresh attacks 
on the government. Disraeli brought forward a resolution in 
the House expressing dissatisfaction with the ambiguous 
language and uncertain conduct of the ministers in reference 
to the great question. It was one of Disraeli’s most earnest 
speeches, and Gladstone, in reply, was at his weakest. Quot- 
ing from his speech, Prince Albert wrote to Lord Aberdeen : 
« Any such declaration as Mr. Gladstone has made upon Mr. 
Disraeli’s motion must not only weaken us abroad and give a 
wrong opinion as to the nation, but render all chance of 
obtaining an honorable peace without fresh sacrifices impos- 
sible, by giving no hope and spirit to the enemy.” It was 
during the same debate Sir Bulwer Lytton, the great novel- 
ist, asked amid vehement cheering: * When Mr. Gladstone 
is dwelling, in a Christian spirit that moves us all, on the gal- 
lant blood that had been shed by England, by her allies, and 
by her foemen in this quarrel, does it never occur to him 
that all the while he is speaking, this one question is for- 
cing itself upon the minds of his English audience,—‘And 
shall all this blood have been shed in vain?’ ” 

The Opposition gave the government no peace. Again 
Russell resigned, this time forced to. Roebuck now brought 
forward another sweeping motion founded on the report of 
the committee, in effect, a vote of censure on every member, 
holding them responsible for the sufferings of the army during 
the winter’s campaign. He called on the House to pass 
sentence. ‘It is said we have got rid of all the elements of 
the administration that were mischievous. It is also said 
‘Are not Aberdeen, Newcastle, and Herbert, and Gladstone 
out? And what more can you expect? Do you want tosee 
everybody punished?’ I say Yes, everyone who has been 
proved guilty!” But though the House agreed with him 
generally, they thought this an extreme proposition, and the 
previous question was carried by a good majority. 

Now, whatever may be the ultimate verdict of history on 
the motives of England i in the Crimean War, it can hardly 
be denied, even by the warmest admirers of Gladstone, that 
in dealing with it as a public problem he displayed the 
disinclination of conscious incapacity, and in all his foreign 
experiments the same curious infelicity has attended his 
most strenuous efforts. England’s internal development, her 
commerce, her finance, have found in him a successful 
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champion ; but whenever he has attempted to deal with any- 
thing really outside of England, it would seem as if the 
proverbial insularity of the Briton had become intensified in 
his case; had become a narrowing ring of granite round the 
tortured head of Britain’s loftiest son. It is as a financier, a 
commercial statesman, a conserver of the middle-class whence 
he sprung, not as an extender of empire, or a helper of 
democracy, that his rank, as a practical statesman, it seems 
to me, will be finally fixed; for, if the brilliant Budgets of 
1853 and 1860 had not already ranked Gladstone with the 
great financial ministers of the past, his statement of 1861 
would certainly have put him there. As a writer in the 
Daily News remarked: “The audacious shrewdness of 
Lancashire married to the polished grace of Oxford is a 
felicitous union of the strength and culture of liberal and 
conservative England, and no party of the House, what- 
ever its likings or antipathies, can sit under the spell of 
Mr. Gladstone’s rounded and shining eloquence without a 
conviction that the man who can talk “shop like a tenth 
muse, is after all a true representative man of the market of 
the world.” 

Toward the close of 1862, Gladstone committed the great- 
est of the many political indiscretions of his career, viz., the 
Newcastle speech, in which he congratulated Jeff. Davis on 
his creation of a nation, and expressed his conviction of 
Southern success. Such an opinion, coming from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made a great sensation and 
grieved many of Gladstone’s warmest followers. It was in 
direct collision with Earl Russell’s communication only a 
few weeks before, refusing to recognize the Confederate 
States, and, considering Gladstone’s positioa in the ministry, 
as wellas the policy of the government, which was strict 
neutrality, his performance was certainly the last super- 
fluity of supererogation. Five years later, he frankly con- 
fessed in a letter to a New York correspondent, that he took 
too much upon himself in expressing such an opinion, and 
that, like many Europeans, he had not understood the nature 
and working of the American Union. 

In 1864 his marked advance in liberalism began to alarm 
the conservative party and shake the security of his seat in 
Oxford. About this time he introduced a bill of rather so- 
cialistic flavor for amending the law relating to the purchase 
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of government annuities through the medium of savings 
banks, and to enable the granting of life insurances by the 
government. This at first provoked no hostility till the 
Friendly Societies raised a loud howl and their helpers in 
the House began to inveigh against Paternalism. But the 
Bill finally passed both Houses and has since been generally 
acknowledged a most beneficent thing. 

About this time Bernal Osborne made a very clever speech, 
likening the Cabinet to “a museum of curiosities, in which 
there were some birds of rare and noble plumage, both alive 
and stuffed. There has been a difficulty,” said he, “in 
keeping up the breed and it was found necessary to cross it 
with the famous Peelites ; but I will do them the justic e to 
say that they have a very able minister among them in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and it is to his measures alone 
that they owe the little popularity and the little support they 
get from the Liberal party.” 

1865 saw Gladstone’s rejection by Oxford, a great mis- 
take of Tory policy; for as long as he sat for the University 
he must have been fettered to some extent, must have felt 
unable to shake off the silent but deep influence of such a 
connection. Freed from the fetters of his college, Gladstone 
now began a new career. Hitherto he had been, not a 
statesman, but a church-and-statesman. 

Probably no action in modern history has caused more 
debate as to who is entitled to the real credit than the House- 
hold Suffrage Reform Bill. A recent writer of much 
apparent fairness, who regards Gladstone as a wise conserva- 
tive throughout his career, always ready to yield a little to 
the pe ople so as to save the remainder, says that in bringing 
forward this measure, because he saw the people would in- 
sist on an extension of the suffrage, Gladstone “used the 
language of democracy, but introduced a trumpery little bill 
that conceded just enough to prevent an explosion and just 
as little as was consistent with the integrity of the semi- 
aristocratic fabric of government. It was Disraeli who, by 
declaring definitely for household suffrage and flinging aside 
the petty Whig compromises, proclaimed himself a very 
much more revolutionary politician than was his great rival.” 
But this, while just to Disraeli, seems unjust to Gladstone ; 
the Gladstone Reform Bill of 1866 certainly satisfied the 
majority of the liberal party, met with considerable country 
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favor, and was regarded by the conservatives as a dangerous 
leap towards democracy. It evoked from both sides probably 
the most brilliant oratory to which Parliament had ever lis- 
tened, Bulwer Lytton flashed all over in his radiant 
raillery in a speech that almost frenzied the Opposition with 
delight. Bright, on the other side, replying to Horsman, 
who had been abusing Gladstone, drew a humorous picture of 
Mr. Horsman in his political cave of Adullam that excited 
great laughter. Such men as John Stuart Mill spoke in 
favor of the Bill. Gladstone closed with a speech in which, 
as Disraeli said of one of his other speeches, “there was 
hardly a redundant word,” and these last sentences were 
delivered with a moving majesty like a procession of thunder 
clouds. “The great social forces which move onwards in 
their might and majesty, and which the tumult of our debates 
does not for a moment impede or disturb — those great social 
forces are against you; they are marshalled on our side; and 
the banner which we now carry in this fight, though perhaps 
at some moment it may droop over our sinking heads, yet it 
soon again will float in the eye of Heaven, and it will be 
borne by the firm hands of the united people of the three 
kingdoms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a certain, and to a 
not far distant victory.” 

Yet in the division which followed, the majority of the 
government was only five. It was worse than a heavy 
defeat, and the friends of the Bill departed, musing and mar- 
velling. In the language of one of the spectators: “It was 
twilight, brightening into day, when we got out into the 
welcome, fresh air of New Palace Yard. About three hundred 
persons were assembled to see the members come out, and to 
cheer the friends of the Bill. It wasa night long to be remem- 
bered. The House of Commons had listened to the grandest 
oration ever yet delivered by the greatest orator of his 
age; and had then to ask itself how it happened that the 
liberal party had been disunited, and a liberal majority of 
sixty muddled away.” 

How many at this time anticipated that in one year a con- 
servative government would find itself forced to take up this 
very question of reform, and carry it to a successful issue! 
This was what the Earl of Derby described as “a leap in the 
dark,” and two months later, Disraeli used the famous 
phrase: “I had to prepare the mind of the country, and to 
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educate — if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase — to 
educate our party up to it.” With Disraeli personally, it 
was a leap into the light, for in February, 1868, by the 
retirement of Derby, he became Prime Minister. A witty 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette put the case as follows: 
“ That the writer of frivolous stories about ‘ Vivian Grey’ 
and ‘Coningsby’ should grasp the sceptre (i. e. the 
Premiership), before the writer of beautiful and serious 
things about ‘ Ecce Homo’ —-the man who is epigrammatic, 
flashy, arrogant, before the man who never perpetrated an 
epigram in his life, is always fervid, and would as soon die 
as admit that he had a shade more brain than his footman — 
the Radical corrupted into a Tory before the Tory purified 
and elevated into a Radical —is not this enough to make an 
honest man rend his manile, and shave his head, and sit 
down among the ashes inconsolable? Let us play the too- 
underrated part of Bildad the Shuhite for a space, while our 
chiefs thus have unwelcome leisure to scrape themselves with 
potsherds, and to meditate upon the evil way of the 
world.” 

But on the 16th of March of this year, undeterred by his 
defeat in English Reform, Gladstone struck the first blow in 
the great struggle for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
His conclusion is worth studying as indicative of his charac- 
ter. ‘ “If we are prudent men, I hope we shall endeavor, as 
far as in us lies, to make some provision for a contingent, 
a doubtful, and probably a dangerous future. If we be 
chivalrous men, I trust we shall endeavor to wipe away all 
those stains which the civilized world has for ages seen or 
seemed to see, on the shield of England in her treatment of 
Ireland. If we be compassionate men, I hope we shall now, 
once for all, listen to the tale of woe which comes from her, 
and the reality of which, if not its justice, is testified by the 
continual migration of her people, — that we shall endeavor 
to 


“ Raze out the written troubles from her brain, 
Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow.” 


But above all, if we be just men, we shall go forward in the 
name of truth and right, bearing this in mind, — that, when 
the case is proved and the hour is come, justice delayed is 
justice denied.” 
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This deliverance troubled the Ministry. Disraeli bewailed 
with considerable show of justice his hard luck at the com- 
mencement of his Premiership, in being put face to face with 
the pressing necessity of settling at once an account seven 
centuries old. He complained with considerable convine ing- 
ness that the elements of the Irish crisis had existed while 
Gladstone was in office, and that no attempt had been made 
to deal with them. Indeed, Disraeli’s first premiership was 
by no means an easy-chair, and, in spite of his extraordinary 
brilliancy and readiness of resource his first ministry came toa 
suddenend. As Gladstone said, “It melted away before the 
Parliament which it had called into existence without look- 
ing that Parliament in the face, and without asking from it 
the judgment it had undertaken to challenge.” 

But though Gladstone was thus powe rfully upheld by the 
country in his resolve to disestablish the Irish Church, the 
magnitude of the task was appalling. How to do it with 
the least injustice to clerical interests was a martyrizing prob- 
lem for a man of Gladstone’s piety; and with the exception 
of the Bishop of St. Davids the clergy howled against it with 
the unanimous vociferousness of a pack of wolves in sheep- 
skin baying the moon. But at last the Bill went through. 

Such piecemeal justice, however, did not calm Ireland, 
and before long the spread of an agrarian conspiracy in West- 
meath forced the government to move for a committee to 
inquire into it. This gave the ever-ready Disraeli his chance 
to say of Gladstone’s Irish policy: “ Under his influence 
and at his instance, we have legalized confiscation, consecra- 
ted sacrilege, and condoned high treason ; we have destroyed 
churches, we have shaken property to its foundation and 
have emptied gaols ; and now he cannot govern Ireland with- 
out coming to a Parliamentary committee.” 

The chief event of the recess of 1871 was Gladstone’s open- 
air address to 20,000 people on Blackheath. It was in this 
that Gladstone, defending the House of Lords; which some 
sensible Englishmen wanted abolished instanter, summed up 
English character: “I have a shrewd suspicion in my mind 
that a very large proportion of the people of England have a 
sneaking kindness for the hereditary principle. My observa- 
tion has not been of a very brief period, and what I have 
observed is this,— that wherever there is anything to be done, 
or to be given, and there are two candidates for it who are 
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exactly alike —alike in opinions — alike in character — alike 
in possessions, the one being a Commoner and the other a 
Lord,—the Englishman is very apt, indeed, to prefer the 
Lord.” 

Never, perhaps, in all his career had Gladstone’s oratorical 
and argumentative powers been put forth so grandly as in 
this campaign. But Disraeli’s remark on the new system 
the ministry had adopted of vindicating their characters 
during this recess was only too true: “ We really have had 
no time to forget anything. Her Majesty’s ministers may be 
said, during the last six months, to have lived in a blaze of 
apology.” The Gladstone ministry was palpably on the de- 
fensive and there were signs during the year 1871 that 
its popularity was waning. A reaction had set in early. In 
that year a section of Gladstone’s constituents petitioned 
him to resign his seat for Greenwich. It was indeed an 
eventful year: war still raging between France and Prussia, 
though a treaty of peace was signed in May; difficulties 
with the United States over the Alabama claims being ad- 
justed ; the disestablishment of the Irish Church completed 
on the first of January ; agitation for the abolition of the 
House of Lords, or for their reform, Gladstone defending the 
Lords ; and Sir Charles Dilke announcing himself a Repub- 
lican and in favor of that form of government, made up a 
whirligig that was soon to bring its revenges. 

1872 saw the government of Gladstone still more unpopu- 
lar. The Irish University Education Bill dragged along, 
and in 1872 when a division was taken on the main question, 
a scene of great excitementensued. The majority against the 
government was three. Gladstone had not counted on this, 
and some years after the defeat of his scheme when ques- 
tioned as to whether he was really surprised at the rejection of 
the Irish University Bill, or whether he dealt with the sub- 
ject as a matter of duty, knowing that he risked almost all 
that followed, he replied, that considering the reception the 
Bill met with at the outset, he had been greatly astonished 
at its ultimate fate. After this defeat, of course, Gladstone 
resigned office, whereupon a curious difficulty arose. He 
was really anxious to be relieved of his duties, but Disraeli 
declined to accept office with a majority of the House against 
him, and some days later Gladstone stated that he and his 
colleagues had consented to resume their positions. Con- 
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siderable correspondence with the Queen as to Disraeli’s 
position was brought out in this statement, Gladstone read- 
ing an extract from one of his letters to Victoria in which he 
contended that Disraeli’s summary refusal to accept office 
was contrary to prece dent and parliamentary usage. Disraell 
then gave his version, and repeated the advice "he had ten- 
de red | to the Queen. He pointed out that the majority against 
the government had been created by a section of Gladstone’s 
own party with whom he, Disraeli, had no affiliation, and 
from his experience of office under such circumstances he 
was convinced that the experiment of trying to run a ministry 
without a parliamentary majority weakened authority and de- 
stroyed public confidence. The function of the Opposition, 
he added, was essentially critical and it was totally impossible 
for them to create a policy of government all at once. Disraeli 
declared also that Gladstone had resigned on very inadequate 
grounds, and that, his honor having been satisfied by a resig- 
nation, his return to office was the best solution of the diffi- 
culty. He concluded by predicting for the Tory party a 
triumphant career, when other topics should press to the 
front. By other topics, he appears to have meant questions of 
foreign policy. 

The cleverness of Disraeli in thus waiting was shown 
by the continual increase of dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment. Writing in October of 1873 an open letter to his 
friend Grey, Disraeli remarks: “For nearly five years the 
present ministers have harassed every trade, worried every 
profession, and assailed or menaced every class, institution, and 
species of property in the country. Occasionally they have 
varied this state of civil warfare by perpetrating some job 
which outraged public opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes 
which have always been discreditable and sometimes ruinous. 
All this they call a policy and seem quite proud of it; but 
the country has, I think, made up its mind to close this 
career of plundering and blundering.” 

An appeal to the country soon followed, and the election 
addresses, issued by Disraeli and Gladstone, are very spicy 
reading. Disraeli, among other things, accused the ministry 
of relinquishing the treaty which secured the Straits of Ma- 
lacea for the trade with China and Japan; and Gladstone, in 
replying, very neatly parodied Disraeli’s just quoted catch- 
phrase “ plundering and blundering.” He showed that the 
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treaty was the work of Disraeli’s own party, and then closed 
by saying: “Such is his poverty and destitution of points 
to make against the government that although he travels 
all the way to the Straits of Malacca for the purpose, he 
manufactures his charge out of an act, not done by us, but by 
the government to which he belonged. The draft of the 
treaty concluded by us was forwarded by Lord Derby. He 
deserves the main credit for it, and credit not discredit is 
what is due, and so, gentlemen, I will leave the leader of the 
opposition for the present floundering and foundering in the 
Straits of Malacca.” 

But the patient waiter won: the conservatives came back 
with a majority of forty-six votes. The farmers, the licensed 
victuallers, the dockyard’s men, the civil service and the 
Church all pronounced in favor of the Opposition, expecting 
immediate legislation for their benefit, and, wafted into office 
by the strong current of public opinion, Disraeli, for the first 
time in his life, commanded a majority. Some one remarked 
that it was as if some brilliant but erratic comet, arrested in 
its course, had been endowed with the elements of stability. 

We have now arrived at a period of English politics so 
fresh in the minds of cultivated readers as to render details 
impertinent; for the last fifteen years of alternate conserva- 
tive and liberal triumph have been prolific with events of world- 
wide importance. And through them all we see the same 
characteristics displayed by Gladstone as in early years, the 
same vague and vacillating policy in the conduct of the small 
Soudanese campaign as in the large Crimean, the same denun- 
ciation of a Tory foreign policy when out of office and the 
same staggering, almost inebriate, application of Tory foreign 
policy when in office. On the other hand, as regards the 
internal government of the empire, there has been, not the 
same as before, but an increased manifestation of that rare 
and peculiar power evinced by Gladstone since the happy 
time when the foolish Tories shifted from his neck the yoke 
of Oxford. That rare and peculiar power is at base a moral 
force, subtending and supporting the intellect. It may be 
defined as a growing sense of justice and a vehement desire 
to attain it, or as an increasing inclination to consider freedom 
the true basis, as well as the ultimate, of all political action. 

I intimated in a late article about Gladstone’s lifelong 
rival and admirer, Lord Beaconsfield, that Beaconsfield’s 
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Radicalism disguised in Toryism was what had forced Glad- 
stone from time to time, as by a sarcasm of destiny, into the 
extreme liberalism of certain positions. No doubt this is 
true, but not after the fashion of the mere politician who, to 
adopt the slang of clubs, “sees ” his rival’s proposed reform (or 
bid for popularity) and straightway “ goes him one better.” I 
meant that the spectacle of the Tory leader forestalling popular 
demands and keeping ever an eye on the rising tide of 
democracy, has unquestionably influenced Gladstone to look 
deeper into this age on whose surface most men, even great 
men like Bismarck, have only been disporting like bubbles. 
As a result of this deep-sea sounding Gladstone has been 
compelled to realize that Byron’s prognostication about the 
Kingtimes being pretty nearly over contained more truth than 
error, and that, therefore, it is the business of a liberal states- 
man (even though he did spring from that class which has been 
considered a natural “ breakwater against the rising tide of 
democracy ”’) to cease any foolish attempts at turning that 
fresh and freshening tide, and simply seek to guide it into fields 
where its irrigation is most aridly needed. This is to my 
mind, the solution of the Gladstonian riddle. He was forced 
to see the tendency of the time, the impending necessity of 
that republicanism which the early Gladstone classed with 
anarchy and whose import, even in continental politics, 
seemed dreadful enough to be thought of among the Neapol- 
itan horrors as a superincumbent horror; and seeing this 
tendency was but the preparation to the later Gladstone for 
seizing it an dwielding it if possible, not in the sense of a 
politician who plays for the hour, but of a statesman who 
works for the future. 

Some who profess doubts as to the depth of Gladstone’s 
democracy, complain that he has created more lords during 
his ministries than any other English premier, as if multi- 
plying the numbers of the peerage would save that tottering 
House. Is it not just as significant a fact that Gladstone 
has refused again and again all offers of title from the Queen, 
preferring to sail down the centuries as the Great Commoner of 
the Nineteenth ? 

Looking back, then, over the threescore years (for if he lives 
two years longer, he will have served his country through sixty 
years of infinite variety) in which this man has trod the stage 
of State with firm, unfaltering step, what shall we say of 
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him as an historic figure —what rank shall we give him 
who judge him, not with the partisan eyes of countrymen, 
nor yet with the hostility of foreigners on whose rights 
rude England is quite likely to trample? It is easy to pro- 
nounce a safely qualified, contemporary opinion, but to fore- 
cast the ultimate verdict of history quite another thing. 

I have endeavored in this brief picture, to throw into 
relief the facts of heredity and environment, and to blink 
nothing that might show him at his poorest. Yet simulta- 
neously I have striven to convey the impression which 
deepens in my own mind every day, that not intellectual 
fervor, which too often goes “sky- -rocketing,” as the Germans 
say, but moral force, beating its way against winds of doc- 
trine on rough waves of doubt, has been the vessel carrying 
Gladstone on his long course to the Fortunate Islands of hon- 
orable fame. 

This spiritual lifting along and forcing forward of the best 
in us, is what has made him the greatest orator of his age. 
It has been said that no great orator has so few great pas- 
sages — that it is hard to find a memorable or quotable saying 
amid the million-worded Niagara of eloquence with which he 
has deluged England. This is true, but it is equally hard to 
find a speech of his, especially in the last thirty years, that 
is not vibrant with the living lightning of a lofty morality 
eager to diffuse itself into the daily life of a people. His 
spirit, as revealed in his speeches, is one that does not crave 
any glory of immediate victory, but desires only to give out 
its spiritual glow to others, contentedly confident of the 
fruition of its faith in that future, whose ripeness it aspires 
to hasten. 

And this loftiness of soul, despite the practical mistakes 
into which it has led him at times, must be the standard of 
final judgment by which his life is to be measured, for the 
results of this spirit are larger in their impress on the race 
than any immediate effects of this or that policy. <A closer 
study of Gladstone’s life than this might be justly entitled 
“Character as a Political Force.” Indeed, Character as well 
as Conquest has its Immortality. Cato, of whom Lucan said 
grandly * Victrix Causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni,” sur- 
vives alongside of Cesar. In truth, it sometimes seems the 
one force, not only permanent but increasing in its vigor 
from won to won. ‘Touched by the wand of Time, the 
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loftiest temples have tumbled; religions have taken their 
turn; empires evanesced: civilizations evaporated ; but the 
sum of the good in the lives of their best remains. The 
collective conscience of England will be nobler in the next 
and succeeding centuries because William Ewart Gladstone 
has lived. 








NOTES ON LIVING PROBLEMS OF THE HOUR. 


HIGH TARIFF AND HIGIL LICENSE. 


I presire to present very briefly some new views of old ques- 
tions, which seem to be both pertinent and timely to the present 
discussion of two great public problems. 

The practical effect of the tariff on wholesome industry is 
strikingly similar, up to a certain point, to that of license on the 
alcoholic drink traffic, especially in the higher degrees of applica- 
tion. In ezch case, a false stimulus is given to the industry or 
traffic. For a time, the prosperity of monopoly follows, but the 
false stimulus soon results in an increase and an excess of produc- 
tion. Then appears the point of radical difference, where we 
may discover the proper method for government to apply to each 
problem. 

The “over-production” under high tariff creates a natural 
satiety or glut of things for which people to whom the pro- 
ducts are available cannot find use, and which are kept from flow- 
ing into larger and remoter channels by the counter prohibitive 
effect of the tariff upon products naturally exchangeable. The 
result is the waste and burden of dead loss, and the continuance 
of that policy is sure to result in utter exhaustion. 

The “ over-production ” under high license constantly stimulates 
an increasing unnatural consumption, because the demand for 
alcoholic drink is never satiated or glutted, but “ grows by what 
it feeds upon,” and brings the consumer into a physiological con- 
dition where he will have drink at any price or hazard. Thus it 
comes about that the drink traffic undermines all wholesome 
industry, exactly as it is doing to-day. It withdraws the 
products of such industry from natural and recuperative ex- 
change, and turns them into channels that are abnormal and 
destructive. 

As a matter of fact, in this country to-day, the legalized drink 
traffic, as shown by our government records, is annually demand- 
ing the expenditure of at least eleven hundred millions of dollars 
in cash for its destructive products, and the crime and misery 
directly resulting cost at least as much more, not including the 
illegal traffic and its results, of which the government records 
make no account. The annual absorption of capital and vital 
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energy by the alcoholic drink traffic in this country is simply in- 
comprehensible. 

The immediate effect of high license upon the drink traffic is 
the gradual monopolization of wealth in that traffic, but inasmuch 
asits products are destructive, the producing power of its patrons 
gradually ceases, and finally sucks out its own life and ends in the 
destruction of all concerned. 

Such is the logical and inevitable tendency of the systems of 
high license and high tariff. 

Consideration of the exactly opposite intents of these two 
systems of legislation, as expressed by the honest advocates of 
each, will help to bring out more cle arly their similar effect in 
practice. I say “the honest advocates,” with especial significance. 
Certain shrewd and conscienceless speculators in the monopolies 
of wholesome commodities and of liquor have been quick to per- 
ceive the great temporary advantage to be gained for themselves 
under high tariff and high license. Observe how staunchly the 
vested interests in the protected industries and in the legalized 
drink traffic stand by each other, in politics, in the lobby, in the 
halls of legislation, in the press. It is a very instructive spec- 
tacle. These men fully understand the similar practical effect 
of high tariff and high license. But the great body of voters 
who favor these two systems are sincere. Itis a curious fact 
that the honest advocates of high tariff are almost identically 
the advocates of high license, but observe how radically oppo- 
site are their claims for each. High tariff is designed by its sin- 
cere friends to stimulate the growth of wholesome industries. 
High license is designed by the same sincere friends to restrict the 
growth of the drink traffic. It is hard to understand how other- 
wise intelligent men can claim and believe that a high tax or 
license will encourage an industry or traffic in one case and 
restrict it in another case; but the fact remains that millions of 
our voters are to-day under this delusion. Present experience, 
however, is availing mightily to bring out the fallacy and absurdity 
of this belief. ° 

The specific truth is that high license is an incentive to the 
saloon and monopolizes and centralizes the rum power in trade 
and in politics. High tariff has precisely the same effect upon 
the industries which it concerns. Each policy makes its own 
industries an expensive burden upon all other industries, by the 
unnatural support thus filched from the rest. Each stimulates 
growth, but determines labor, capital, and products to unnatural 
channels, to the disadvantage of the great body of the people. 
The volume of consumption is not lessened by high license, nor 
increased by high tariff, but is wnevenly distributed, while the 
labor of production is increased, the unnatural stimulus of the 
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law being the factor that preserves the apparent but deceptive 
equation. In both cases, the practical effect is disastrous to the 
general welfare. 

The remedy is plain as soon as the evil is understood. 

In the case of wholesome industry, the false stimulus of taxa- 
tion must be removed. Its burdens will then disappear, and trade 
will be restored to its normal condition under the natural opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. There is nothing in the 
present status of the unequal distribution of the products of labor 
in unnatural channels, which will not gradually and even speedily 
correct itself when the cause is removed, so great and quick is 
the recuperative power of natural forces. Hence the wisdom and 
the necessity of the freedom of trade, subject only to the neces- 
sities of revenue for the maintenance of government; assuming 
that we are to continue the policy of indirect taxation in some 
form. 

But in the case of the drink traffic, it will not now be sufficient 
to simply withdraw the incentive of license and leave the traftic 
free. The long continued stimulus has in many cases impaired the 
natural forces beyond the power of self-recuperation. There has 
been created an abnormal demand for drink which, as we have 
already pointed out, “grows by what it feeds upon” and knows 
no satiety but destruction. Along with this demand, and using 
under the protection and sanction of the license system, every 
agency that enterprise, ingenuity, and art can devise to increase 
the demand, has grown up a lawless, reckless, defiant organization 
of men who, in the lust of lucre, are determined to continue to 
supply the demand. ‘That organization is the rum power, which 
to-day joins with the monopoly power of high tariff to control 
American politics, In other words the drink traffic and its 
agencies have gained such a hold upon the government and upon 
a large share of society, and have developed such momentum 
withal, that left to itself, the traffic would still perpetuate 
and increase itself, to a degree which would menace the political 
and social structure of the republic. Therefore the full force of 
government must for a time be used to antagonize and break 
up the present dominance of the rum power and its kindred allied 
monopolies. Hence the wisdom and necessity of prohibition, 
that is, the outlawry of the alcoholic drink traffic, of which the 
legalized saloon is the exponent, and the centralized brewery and 
distillery are the sources of supply. 

The heart and brain of this country to-day know that the 
saloon is an unqualified curse to society, and that the rum power 
is a dangerous menace to free government. The sense of com- 
mon fairness and the enlightened self-interest of the great body 
of our citizenship feel the injustice, the burden, the un-American- 
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ism of the so-called protective tariff. But our policy of govern- 
ment in these matters is in radical hostility to the popular 
judgment. The forces of government must be placed in harmony 
with social aspiration and economic experience. Either of these 
factors is fatally handicapped without the co-operation of the 
other. I believe that it is time for the friends of tariff reform and 
of temperance reform to realize and recognize that their interests 
are common and comprise the public interest. I believe we should 
unite our efforts for the common good. The rum power is the 
king power. When it falls, its allies fall, and the forces of whole- 
some progress will hold the field. 
ALLEN B. Lincoin. 


LEGISLATIVE DEGENERACY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Un.ess aradical reform is made possible, it is clear that the 
system of representative government that lies at the foundation 
of our republican structure cannot long stand the demoralizing 
strain to which it is now subjected in nation, State, and munici- 
pality. The complaint is universal that American legislative bodies 
are degenerating. The cause thereof is everywhere the same,— 
the subordination of public interests to powerful private and 
special interests. Recent events in Massachusetts plainly and 
forcibly illustrate the nature and growth of this evil. The rank 
of Massachusetts as one of the foremost of commonwealths in 
the general intelligence and morality of her people has long been 
manifest in the character of her laws and public institutions. This 
tendency still exists, and asserts itself in legislation where 
influential private interests are not antagonized thereby. The en- 
actment of the “ Australian ballot law” two years ago is an evi- 
dence of this. But Massachusetts is one of the most difficult 
States in the Union to govern. It is so, because it is one of the 
wealthiest. It is therefore a rich field for exploitation by great 
moneyed enterprises, to whose success favorable legislation is 
essential. This can be secured only by active participation in 
politics; making themselves felt in the nomination and election 
of officials, and influencing their action when in office. The 
enormous evil worked by the perversion of the main instru- 
mentality of free and popular government to private ends cannot 
be exaggerated. Free and popular government ceases to exist, 
except in form, wherever such influences are successful. In 
Massachusetts, as elsewhere, these interests are aided in their 
operations by the practice of making national questions the lead- 
ing issues in local political contests, where they are of little or 
no practical moment, while the truly vital questions, those prac- 
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tically affecting the conduct of affairs in State, town, and city, 
are either ignored or dealt with most vaguely. Selfish interests 
find in the smoke and confusion of these mock battles the most 
effective mask for their operations. 

The revelations of the methods employed, made now and then, 
show how difficult it is to combat them successfully. The State 
is undermined by the agents of the moneyed interests. These 
work secretly, and weave their web around the voters with such 
subtile craft that the latter are compelled unconsciously to work 
the will of private corporations, instead of their own, when they go 
to the polls. A mercenary lobby acts as the intermediary between 
the moneyed interests and the legislators. How far this lobby is 
the instrument of direct corruption it is difficult to determine. It 
is almost impossible to obtain actual proof in.such matters. But 
the evidence of effects is often as positive in its demonstration of 
the nature of causes, as if the causes themselves were visible. 
There is nothing plainer than the fact that where there is smoke 
there must be fire. The smoke of legislation enacted uniformly 
in favor of the moneyed interests that seek it, and conferring 
great and valuable privileges at the expense of the public, is 
sufficient proof that the fire of corruption is secretly burning 
before the altar of Mammon. That legislative corruption exists 
extensively is believed far and wide. This belief is shared, and 
is frankly stated in private conversation, by members themselves. 
Careful, experienced, and candid observers will say that while 
the House, as a body, appears to have a decided majority of 
honest men, the Senate is the subservient tool of moneyed inter- 
ests. “ Let it pass the House; we can block it in the Senate!” 
is the word spoken by the agents for the great corporations when 
any popular measure which threatens their ascendancy is pending. 
A small body like the Senate is handled with comparative ease, 
while the House, as a whole, would be both expensive and diffi- 
cult to deal with. When a leading Senator invariably champions 
every measure that is well backed by money and proclaims his in- 
tention to push it through in its most noxious form, when he as 
uniformly opposes every measure designed to give the public any 
rights in these matters, and when his influence with his fellows is 
sufficient to make them act with him with equal uniformity, the 
inference as to the nature of the influences that secure these 
results is unmistakable. 

When legislation must be secured, other factors appear to act 
in the lower body. According to what members themselves 
say, there exist in the House two gangs into which the corrupt 
members have organized themselves for action upon any measure 
that has money in it. These are commonly known as “ the chain 
gangs.” These gangs are said to agree among themselves to 
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unite in opposing any measure of the kind whose backers refuse 
to “come down,” and, in the differences of opinion always to be 
found among honest members, these corrupt men hold the 
balance of power. It was recently testified by an agent of a 
great corporation that at the end of every legislative session 
something like ten or twelve members came to him seeking 
employment in the lobby for the next session. This indi- 
cates how common is the prevalence of improper influence in 
determining the votes of members, and to what an extent both 
legislative branches have become training schools for the “ Third 
House,” which is chiefly made up of ex-senators and ex-represen- 
tatives. While these men are legislators, what more natural than 
that they should seek to please the moneyed interests by their 
votes, when their purpose is to put their law-making experience 
to its most profitable use by entering the service of those in- 
terests at the end of their terms? 

The great corporations are not primarily to blame for pursuing 
the course that they do in influencing legislation. Such methods 
have come to be recognized features of the present-day code of 
business morality. The growth, the prosperity, if not the very ex- 
istence of these corporations depends upon it, and they act under 
the law of self-defence. It is heard on every side, in business 
circles, that the employment of every possible means to obtain 
legislation is right and proper, and such action is apparently 
justified by the opportunities presented for unscrupulous, cunning, 
and self- seeking men to get themselves chosen to the legislature, 
where they may find a rich field for the advancement of their 
personal fortunes. Therefore eve ry session of the General 
Court becomes a recruiting ground for the venal army known as 
the “Third House,” whose members make it their business to 
blackmail all moneyed interests that have favors to seek on 
Beacon Hill. “ We render public services,” is the plea of the 
corporations, “ and we cannot perform the offices that the public 
requires without resorting to the practices that we would avoid if 
we could.” 

The thousands upon thousands of dollars thus annually spent 
by these corporations in obtaining legislation and in defending 
their interests, would amount to dividends upon a great deal of 

capital stock, and of course form so much additional charge upon 
the public in its payments for the services of transportation, com- 
munication, illumination, etc. We have seen that these are 
public services, and that the evils which we have considered arise 
from their administration by private hands, for private gain. It 
is evident that, under proper regulations, the public would obtain 
a much cheaper and more efficient service by taking these fune- 
tions into its own hands. The only real and lasting remedy 
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will be found in the adoption of this course. By taking these 
services out of the hands of private corporations, where they are 
the chief sources of public corruption and are rapidly converting 
our system of popular self-government into a plutocracy, and by 
placing them in the hands of the public itself, as represented by 
nation, State or municipality, according to their nature, we strike 
at the tap-root of the corruption that has established itself in our 
soil. All other remedies will prove but superficial, and the evil 
will reappear sooner or later. Only thus can we make sure of 
“a government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
and avert the gravest of dangers that has ever threatened our 
republic,— “ a government of money, by money, and for money.” 
SYLVESTER Baxter. 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


MunicipaL Government in the United States is perhaps the 
foulest blot on our political system. As this is universally admit- 
ted there is no room for argument, and yet with all that has been 
written and said on the subject I have seen no remedy pro- 
posed. 

Will Tue Arena permit me to suggest a remedy for the con- 
sideration of thinking men, with the hope that the culture and 
courage of Massachusetts will give it a trial that might be fol- 
lowed by its general adoption? 

Give the Mayor of a city all the powers now possessed by 
Councils, guarded and controlled by the Swiss referendum system. 
By the new Constitution of Switzerland, adopted in 1874, the 
referendum was introduced into their Federal Government. 

All the federal laws must be submitted to a popular vote on 
the demand of thirty thousand electors, being about six per 
cent. of the whole number. From 1874 to 1886, about one 
hundred and seven federal laws were passed of which nineteen 
were submitted by the referendum to the popular vote, thirteen 
being rejected and six accepted. 

Almost all the work done by City Councils is routine work 
which could be much better done by one man than by twenty or 
fifty, and with the undivided responsibility resting on him would 
probably be honestly done. He would be to a city what a 
General Manager is to a railroad. How would a railroad fare if 
the duties of the General Manager were intrusted to 2 committee 
of twenty or more men? When anything of unusual importance 
is to be done, the Manager’s views are approved or over-ruled by 
the President and Board of Directors. And so under the plan 
proposed. When anything of importance is to be done by the 
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Mayor (which would not be often), his views might be over-ruled 
by this Board of Directors, the voters of the city. 

The obvious objection would be the one-man power; but does 
not the referendum answer this and make the plan a combination 
of executive efficiency and pure democracy? Of course to the 
proper and safe working of the system the Australian Ballot law 
would be necessary. 

No system of municipal government could be worse in prac- 
tice than our present one, and therefore any change would be an 


improvement. 
J. De Perry Davis. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LAst month I insisted on the importance of ethical 

A BROADER training in the home; at the present time I desire to 

call attention to the necessity of viewing education ina 
VIEW OF broader light than that conveyed by the general ac- 
ceptation of the word. Moral or ethical training 

EDUCATION. may be justly termed the higher education of man; 

for it applies to the development of those qualities 
which make manhood lovable, heroic, sublime, and which give to life 
its richest significance, its purest joy. I do not wish to be understood 
as disparaging intellectual culture, but in discussing education we must 
examine it, not froma narrow or limited horizon, but from the highest and 
most far reaching point of view. Intellectual training has so long been 
made paramountin the collegiate curriculums that a broader view of the 
question invariably meets with opposition, or is sneered at as impractical. 
Yet it is well to remember how little happiness or virtue a purely intel- 
lectual education bestows: the greatestscholars, the most brilliant literary 
figures in history have been far from the happiest of men, nor have they 
been conspicuous for virtue or moral greatness. Mere intellectual edu- 
cation, with all its value, insures neither happiness nor moral worth. 

While, on the other hand, no person who conscientiously cultivates the 
various attributes that constitute nobility of character, fails to experience 
the purest pleasure known to life, while he as necessarily makes the 
world brighter and better, as a fragrant flower perfumes the air in which 
it blooms. Nor is this education, as many seem to imagine, chimerical; 
it is eminently practical and may be imparted to all children where 
parents and teachers have arisen to those moral heights which enable them 
to realize the value of this most vital education —a culture which yields 
the truest joy, which wins the greatest victories for the race, which 
holds in its compass the power to lift into a higher and sweeter exist- 
ence the humblest artisan toiling at his bench, no less than the sage 
wrapped in thoughts profound. 

Nor do these views apply to parents and teachers alone; they are 
vitally applicable to every life, as they carry with them a contagious 
sunshine of health, happiness, and growth. Still further, if, as so many 
of the noblest and most advanced minds of our age believe, we are 
fast approaching a day which will scientifically demonstrate the tre- 
mendous truth that this life is the ante-room of an existence of eternal 
progression, it will lend a deeper significance to our plea for a broad and 
comprehensive development of the spiritual or ethical nature. For such 
training will mean a life on earth that is a benediction to all with whom 
the truly cultured one comes in contact and it will be a preparatory train- 
ing that will enable the unfettered soul to enter the next stage of develop- 
ment erect and with face fronting the morning, instead of maimed, 
shrivelled, and dwarfed, shrinking from the onward moving forces of 
light, progress, and harmony. When the broader view of education takes 
possession of the mind of men and women, when it is generally under- 
stood that there daily emanates from every life an influence fragrant and 
inspiring or depressing if not deadly, we may look for a higher civiliza- 
tionin which parenthood will be held in a far more sacred regard than 
now, in which passion will be subject to reason and reason guided by the 
highest spiritual impulses. ‘ 

508 
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Psychological science is challenging thought at 

PSYCHOLOGICAL the present time as never before. Great bodies of 

thinkers are engaged in investigating psychic 

PROBLEMS. phenomena, not, we regret to say, in many instances 

in the sympathetic and earnest manner that should 

ever characterize the seeker for truth. But the fact is highly signifi- 

cant that those, who, a few years ago, approached the subject confident 

that in a few months’ time they would be able to explode the delusion 

that for ages had possessed the soul of man, have been compelled by the 

accumulation of a vast array of unquestionable facts to accept the real- 

ities of apparition, telepathy, or thought transference, and clairvoyance 

or soul vision, and their contributions to the subject are highly valuable 

as they are the result of cold, critical, and in many cases, unsympathetic 

investigation. The New York Herald in a recent editorial on the univer- 

sality of belief in apparitions, cites a remarkable case, investigated and 

published by the Society for Psychical Research, the substance of which 
we give below: — 


A gentleman lost his only sister, eighteen years of age. She died sud- 
denly in St. Louis, Mo. Within a year of her death business called him to 
that city. While sitting at the table in his room, intently engaged in mak- 
ing up his accounts, he became conscious — that is the phrase used, and, by 
the way, it was broad daylight at the time —of a presence. He turned, saw 
his sister, noted her appearance and especially a scratch on the left side of 
her face. Then the apparition disappeared. 

On his return home to the East he was laughed at for his folly. But when 
he spoke of the scratch on the left cheek the mother turned pale. Nobody 
but herself was aware of its existence. She tremblingly declared that after 
her daughter had been placed in her coffin she had herself made that scrateh 
by accident, but had covered it up in such a way that not another living 
being had ever seen it 


To which the editor adds: 


The vision could not have been the result of any subjective state of mind 
on the brother’s part, for he distinctly recognized a peculiarity of which he 
had no previous knowledge whatever. 

If this were a unique and isolated incident we could whistle it down the 
wind. But, the truth is, no one will read this article without recalling some 
similar experience in his own family circle. 


Camille Flammarion, in his recent romance, Uranie, gives a number of 
well authenticated instances of remarkable psychic phenomena, many of 
which while very familiar to students of psychology will be new to many 
readers. For example, the following facts, presented in the life of 
Swedenborg, who, it will be remembered, besides being one of the most 
remarkable seers of any age was a scientist of no mean rank, a member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm and St. Petersburg. We 
quote from Uranie: 


“On the 19th of July, 1759, returning from England, this sa-ant landed 
at Gottenberg, and went to dine at the house of a certain William Costel, 
where many guests were assembled. At six o’clock in the evening, Sweden- 
borg, who had gone out, returned to the drawing-room, pale and in great 
consternation, telling them that a fire had just broken out at Stockholm in 
the Sidermolm, in the street in which he lived, and that the flames were 
spreading rapidly toward his house. He went out again and returned, 
lamenting that the house of one of his friends had been burnt to ashes, and 
that his own house was in the greatest danger. At eight o’clock, after hav- 
ing gone out a third time, he exclaimed joyfully: ‘Thank God; the fire has 
been extinguished at the third house from mine.’ 

“The news spread quickly through the city, in which it caused all the more 
excitement, as the governor himself was greatly concerned about it, and 
many persons were uneasy who had property or friends in Stockholm. Two 
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days later, the royal courier brought the news of the conflagration from that 
city; there was no discrepancy between his account and that which had been 
given by Swedenborg; the fire had been extinguished at eight o’clock.” 


Now Gottenberg is one hundred and twenty-five miles from Stockholm. 
Swedenborg was at that time in his seventy-second year. 


Here is another fact: 


“In the month of February, 1772, Swedenborg, being at the time in Lon- 
don, sent a note to John Wesley, the founder of the sect of Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, saying that he would be delighted to make his acquaintance. The 
zealous preacher received this note at the moment when he was abcut to set 
out on a mission, and answered that he would profit by this courteous invita- 
tion to pay the savant a visit on his return, which would be in about six 
weeks. Swedenborg replied that in that case they would not see each other 
in this world, as the 29th of next March would be the day of his death. 

“ Swedenborg in fact died on the date indicated by him more than a month 
beforehand. These are facts whose authenticity it is impossible to deny.” 

The French Astronomer observes: ‘‘ We might multiply indefinitely these 
authentic accounts. Facts analogous to those related above, whether occur- 
ring at the moment of death or in the normal condition of life, without being 
of frequent occurrence, are yet not so rare but that every one of our readers 
may have heard related, or even perhaps himself been witness to one or 
more of them.” 


These facts call to mind the remarkable visions, so often spoken of by 
Alice Cary, which she described as follows: 


“The new house was just finished, but we had not moved into it. There 
had been a violent shower; father had come home from the field, and every- 
body had come in out of therain. I think it was about four in the afternoon, 
when the storm ceased and the sun shone out. The new house stood on the 
edge of a ravine, and the sun was shining full upon it, when someone in the 
family called out and asked how Rhoda and Lucy came to be over inthe new 
house, and the door open. Upon this, all the rest of the family rushed to the 
front door, and there, across the ravine, in the open door of the new house, 
stood Rhoda with Lucy in her arms. Someone said, ‘She must have come 
from the sugar camp, and has taken shelter there with Lucy from the rain.’ 
Upon this another called out, ‘Rhoda!’ but she did not answer. While we 
were gazing, and talking, and calling, Rhoda, herself, came downstairs, where 
she had left Lucy fast asleep, and stood with us while we all saw, in the full 
blaze of the sun, the form with the child in her arms slowly sink, sink, sink 
into the ground, until she disappeared from sight. Then a great silence fell 
upon us all. In our hearts we all believed it to be a warning of sorrow —of 
what, we knew not. When Rhoda and Lucy both died, then we knew. 
Rhoda died the next autumn, November 11; Eaey a month later, Dec. 10, 
1833. Father went directly over to the house, and out into the road, but no 
human being, and not even a track could be seen. 

‘** Lucy has been seen many times since by different members of the family, 
in the same house, always in a red frock, like one she was very fond of wear- 
ing, the last_time by my brother Warren’s little boy, who had never heard 
the story. He came running in saying that he had seen a little girl upstairs, 
in a red dress.” 


Alice and Phebe Cary were wonderfully intuitional natures; finely 
organized, very spiritual in nature, they both possessed the clairvoyant 
power in a marked degree. On one occasion Phasbe said : 

“‘T know that the dead come back, just as I know I think, or see, or know 
anything else. Itis no more wonderful to me that J should see and perceive 
with my soul than that [ am able to discern objects through my eyeballs.” 


A very interesting and noteworthy instance of the possession of a 
superior intuitional, a psychometric, or prophetic power was demon- 
strated a few weeks ago, the possession of which prevented a frightful 
railway accident, the facts of which are briefly as follows: 
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A train made up largely of persons who had gone from Springfield to 
spend Fourth of July in Chicago, the entire party consisting of over two 
hundred lives, pulled out of that city on the Illinois Central R.R. Soon 
the train was under speed of thirty miles an hour, when the engineer, 
Horace L. Seavey, scarcely knowing why he was doing so, began 
to slacken the train, after which the psychometric power became very 
vivid, to use his own words: 

“In an instant I saw before my eyes as piainly as though the picture was 
made of material objects, the outlines of the place where that bridge was 
located two miles from there. It came upon me like a flash. I said to myself: 
‘ That bridge is gone and I know it.’ I have had such experiences before, and 

have come to rely upon my feelings to a large extent. I did last night, 
with the full conviction that although I had not seen the place where it was 
I knew it was gone. 

**T stopped the train just as we were within thirty feet of the bridge. My 
fireman looked ahead, and so did I. The bridge was in reality gone. We 
jumped out of the cab and made an examination of the place. Where the 
span had been there was a heap of smouldering embers, and there was noth- 
ing left of the bridge save the rails, which still hung over the ravine, held 
together by the tinders and bolts. The trestle was thirty-five feet long, and 
eight feet high. 

**On either side of the track there is asteep embankment. Rose, the fire- 
man, asked me how I happened to stop the train; I could not tell him. Ido 
not know. I can only say that I knew the bridge was gone. Conductor 
Edward Collins came forward to see what the matter was, and when he 
looked at the swinging rails ahead, he could hardly speak. We all thought 
of Chatsworth, and were thankful indeed that some invisible influence or 
power had saved two hundred people.” 


The conscientious and earnest investigator of psychological science 
after critically examining and promptly dismissing everything that is 
not unquestionably and manifestly authentic, will still find himself in the 
presence of a.rich and varied storehouse of strange and bewildering 
facts and of phenomena pregnant with suggestions of great interest and 
moment. Another thing which will impress him forcibly is the univer- 
sality of the belief in apparitions, presentiments, and the prophetic or 
psychometric gift, which has been held by numbers of the wisest and 
noblest sons of earth from Socrates to Swedenborg, from Swedenborg 
and Wesley to Alfred Russell Wallace, Camille Flammarion and Prof. 
Crookes. 

In past ages, it is true, the phenomena have been so freely intermixed and 
intertwined with superstition, that while swallowed with avidity by the 
open mouth of credulity, they have been regarded with distrust by critical 
scholars in a naturally skeptical age like ours. Only those who have 
honestly and earnestly sought the truth by patient, sympathetic investiga- 
tion have been richly rewarded. But their labors have laid the ground- 
work for still greater results in the general awakening interest among 
scientific and critical writers. As Camille Flammarion observes: ‘‘ The 
scientific spirit of our age seeks with reason to clear all these facts 
from the delusive mists of supernaturalism, considering that there is 
really nothing supernatural and that nature, whose domain is infinite, 
embraces everything.” 


One of the really noteworthy recent publications 

THE GREATEST is a little work by Henry Drummond, entitled 
‘* The Greatest Thing in the World.”’ The author, 

THING IN THE in the opening lines of this little book, brushes 
aside the long revered doctrine of salvation by 

WORLD. faith in these significant words : ‘‘ We have been 
accustomed to be told the greatest thing in the 

world is faith; that great word has been the keynote for centuries of 
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popular religion and we have easily learned to look upon it as the great- 
est thing in the world. Well, we are wrong.’’ Dr. Drummond next pro- 
ceeds to impress a great cardinal truth that for ages has dawned but 
faintly, even when its presence has been recognized in the world. He 
shows how Love rises far above all else, resplendent with the glory of 
heaven; that in proportion as Love permeates the soul of man, he becomes 
godlike, and he makes life around him bright and fragrant. This is one 
of the straws which indicate the trend of religious thought, even among 
the most illustrious representatives of orthodox thought. It reveals the 
fact that, despite all efforts that blind leaders of blind masses have 
put forth to repress the spirit and exalt the letter,—humanity is rising into 
a nobler conception of life and duty. Only the pure gold of any system 
of ethics suffices to satisfy the heart and brain of the presentage. ‘* The 
greatest of these is Love.’ ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law,’’ declares 
Paul. Peter urges, ‘‘ above all things have fervent love among your- 
selves;’’ and John declares that ‘‘God is Love.’’ After emphasizing these 
thoughts, Mr. Drummond proceeds to examine Paul’s analysis of Love. 
“It is acompound thing. It is like light; you have seen a scientist pass 
a ray of light through a crystal prism and you have noticed it came out 
on the other side broken up into its component colors, all the hues of the 
rainbow. Paul passes Love through the prism of his intellect and it 
comes forth broken up into its elements,—thus he gives us what we 
might call the spectrum of Love, which has nine ingredients, viz. : 
PATIENCE — ‘ Love suffereth long’ ; KinpNness, ‘and is kind.’ GENER- 
osiry —‘ Love envieth not.’ Humiirry —‘ Love vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up.’ Courresy —‘ doth not behave itself unseemly.’ UN- 
SELFISHNESS — ‘ seeketh not her own.’ Goop TEMPER — ‘is not easily 
provoked.’ GvUILELESSNEss —‘ thinketh no evil.’ SINCERITY — ‘re- 
joiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth in truth.’ ”’ 

Wide indeed is the field this magic word covers and most thoroughly 
a heart radiant with true love is prepared to make life bright, to pro- 
mote the fellowship or brotherhood of mankind: ‘* To make peace on 
earth.’”’ The scholarly author notices, at length, each element as 
brought forth by Paul’s analysis of Love, after which he gives advice so 
practical, so clear, and so free from cant, dogmatism, or the foolish 
mummery that, chrysalis-like, shrouds so much religious thought that all 
can appreciate its worth. ‘* The business of every life,’ says Mr. Drum- 
mond, ‘is to fit these things into our character. This is the supreme 
work to which we should address ourselves—to learn to love. The world 
is no playground, it is a school-room. Life is not a holiday, it is an edu- 
cation. The eternal lesson for each one to learn is how we can bet- 
ter love.’”’ Soul development comes only by practice. There is no 
strength of character, no vigor, no moral fibre, no beauty of spiritual 
growth but which comes through practice. 

So broad and healthy is the spirit of this little book; so bold in its 
contrast to the discordant jangle of so much that is being put forth under 
the mask of religion, that the finding of such a work proceeding from 
the bed rock of orthodoxy, is like coming upon a fountain after chasing 
for hours mirages in a desert land. 








